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CHAPTER XI. UP AT THE CHURCH. 

Tree hours later, Saxon was sitting alone 
before the organ in the little chapel on the hill. 
One hand supported his head, the other rested 
listlessly upon the keys. A tattered mass of 
Palestrina’s lay open upon the music-desk ; but 
Saxon’s eyes were turned towards the door, and 
his thoughts were far away. He had been play- 
ing, half an hour or an hour ago, and had fallen 
since then into a long and anxious train of 
thought. He had even forgotten the little fair- 
haired urchin who acted for him as blower, and 
who had fallen fast asleep in the sunshine that 
streamed through the south window at the back 
of the organ. 

It was a plain, whitewashed, brown-raftered 
little church, with a row of deal benches on each 
side of the aisle, and a pulpit to match. Ona 
long board suspended from the roof just above 
the altar was painted, in gaudy characters of gold 
and scarlet, a German couplet, signifying “ Where 
God is, there is liberty.” The organ was of old 
dark oak, with ebony keys; and on the top stood 
a battered angel with a broken trumpet. It was 
a place of primitive simplicity, and no kind of 
architectural beauty. The beauty lay all with- 
out, among the Alps and pine forests that showed 
here and there through open doors and windows. 

It was more than an hour past mid-day when 
Saxon Trefalden sat thus before the organ, and 
his cousin had not yet come to claim his company. 
His thoughts were busy, and his soul was dis- 
quieted within him. The uneasiness that he had 
felt on leaving those two to their solitary con- 
ference had now increased tenfold. Why was 
he excluded from it? And why should his uncle, 
who had never, as he believed, hidden a thought 
from him before, keep a secret from him now? 

Then, what of this unknown kinsman, William 
Trefalden of London? Did Saxon really like 
him? The question was a difficult one. He 
scarcely knew how to answer it, even to himself. 
He thought he liked his cousin. Nay, he felt 
sure—almost sure—that he liked him. Not, 
perhaps, quite so well to-day as yesterday. Was 
it that an indefinite sense of mistrust. mingled 
with the liking? No, that wasimpossible. His 


it that William Trefalden’s opinions were so new 
to him, and went so far to unsettle his own pre- 
conceived notions of good and evil? Or was it that 
he was himself somewhat out of humour with 
the world this morning—somewhai less contented 
than of old? The organ, to be sure, had sounded 
more wheezy and thin than ever to-day, and his 
own playing had seemed clumsier than usual. 
Besides, that matter of the twenty francs was 
hard to forget. Well, well, he certainly liked 
his cousin; and as for poverty, why he must put 
up with it, and make the best of it, as his father 
and uncle had done before him. Then with 
regard to Olimpia Colonna——Pshaw! were she 
fair as Helen, and patriotic as Camilla, it would 
make no difference tohim. Saxon flattered him- 
self that he was invulnerable. 

At this point of his meditations, a shadow fell 
upon the threshold, and was followed by the sub- 
stance of William Trefalden. 

“T am ashamed, Saxon,” said he, “to have 
kept you waiting for me so long. Your uncle is 
gone home, and I suppose it is too late to think 
of Chur to-day. Is this the organ ?” 

Saxon bent his head affirmatively. 

“So! a lumbering old box of pipes, only fit 
for firewood! What say you? will you present 
the parish with a new one ?” 

“T hope the parish will not have to wait till I 
do so,” replied Saxon, with a faint smile. 

“But I am serious. Will you order one from 
Geneva, or have it brought all the way from 
Paris ?” 

“Cousin William, what do you mean ?” faltered 
Saxon, his heart beginning to beat faster, he 
knew not why. 

Mr. Trefalden laid his two hands on the young 
man’s shoulders, and, looking him steadily in the 
face, replied : 

“This is what Imean, Saxon. In three or four 
weeks’ time you will be a rich man—a very rich 
man—ten times richer than Count Planta, or any 
nobleman here.” 

“T—rich—richer than——I do not understand 
you!” said Saxon, brokenly. 

“Tt is the absolute truth.” 

“But my uncle——” 

“He knows it. He has known it since before 
you were born. He has desired me to tell you 
all the story of your inheritance.” 

Saxon put his hand to his forehead, and turned 








generous nature revolted at the thought. Was 
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“Not just yet—not here,” he said, in an 
agitated voice. “I—I am so taken by surprise 
—almost terrified. Will you leave me for a few 
minutes? I will come out to you presently in 
the churchyard.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Mr. Trefalden, and 
turned towards the door. Saxon sprang after 
him, and grasped him by the arm. 

“One moment,” exclaimed he, pointing to a 
little stone tablet let into the church wall about 
half way between the organ and the porch. “Did 
he know, too ?” 

The tablet bore the name of Saxon Trefalden, 
and the date of his death. 

“Your father and your uncle both knew it,” 
replied Mr, Trefalden, gravely. “This fortune 
would have been his now, instead of yours, if he 
had lived to claim it.” 

Saxon turned away with a deep sob, and his 
cousin went out into the sunshine. 

Left alone in the little silent church, the young 
man covered his face with his hands, and burst 
into tears. 

“God help me!” murmured he. “What 
shall Ido? Iam so young, so ignorant, so un- 
fit to bear this burden. God help me, and guide 
me to use these riches rightly !” 

And then he knelt down beside the little organ, 
and prayed. 


CHAPTER XII, ON THE TERRACE AT 
CASTLETOWERS, 


A Broap gravelled terrace lying due east and 
west, with vases of massive terra-cotta full of 
glossy evergreens placed at regular intervals 
along the verge of the broad parapet. A mighty 
old Elizabethan mansion of warm red _ brick, 
standing back in a deep angle of shade, with all 
its topmost gables, carved scutcheons, and 
gilded vanes glittering to the morning sun. A 
foreground of undulating park traversed by a 
noisy rivulet, and rich in old gnarled oaks 
planted at the time of the Restoration. A dis- 
tance of blue hills and purple common, relieved 
here and there by stretches of fir plantation jut- 
ting out into the hazy heath-land, like wooded 
promontories sloping to the sea. On the terrace, 
a peacock with all his gorgeous plumage dis- 
played; a lady feeding him from her own white 
hand; and two gentlemen standing by. The 
time, the second day of April, balmy, sunny, 
redolent of the violet and the thorn. The county, 
Surrey. The place, Castletowers. 

“How you flatter that bird, Mademoiselle 
Colonna!” said one of the gentlemen; a tall, 
soldierly man, with a deep sabre-scar across his 
left temple, and some few grey hairs silvering his 
thick moustache and beard. “ His disposition 
was always a perfect balance between vanity and 
ill nature, but since your advent, the brute has 
become more insufferable than ever. Take care! 
I never see your hand so near his beak without a 
shudder.” 

“Fear nothing on my account, Major Vaughan,” 


replied the lady; “and pray do not be unjust to 
Sardanapalus. He is quite an altered bird; and 
as gentle as a dove—with me.” 

“You do well to add that clause, my dear lady, 
for we can all bear witness to the way in which 
his majesty ‘takes it out’ in viciousness when 
you are not by. He flew at Gulnare not an hour 
ago, down by the five oaks yonder; and I be- 
lieve, if 1 had not chanced to be within hail, and 
if the mare were not the most self-possessed 
beast in creation, there would have been battle, 
murder, and sudden death between them.” 

“Really ? You make me prouder than ever of 
my conquest.” 

The soldier shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pshaw!” said he, “what is one bar on the 
medal, more or less, to the hero of a hundred 
fields ?” 

“Major Vaughan, you are complimentary.” 

“'Vaughan’s pretty speeches always smell of 
powder,” laughed the younger gentleman, who 
was leaning against the parapet close by. 

“Bah! que veux-tu, mon cher? A man can 
no more shake off the associations of twenty 
years, than he can shake off the bronze from his 
skin. 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
The scent of the barrack will hang round it still!” 


Mademoiselle Colonna looked up quickly, still 
feeding the peacock from her open palm. 

“T like your compliment the better, Major 
Vaughan, for what Lord Castletowers calls its 
smell of powder,” said she. “It is a familiar 
perfume to me, remember.” 

“TI don’t like to remember it,” muttered the 
soldier, pulling thoughtfully at his moustache. 

“Nor I,” said Lord Castletowers, in a low 
voice. 

“Why not, pray?” asked the lady, with a 
heightened colour. “Is it not the incense of 
Italian liberty ?” 

“Granted; but it is an incense so powerful, 
that fair ladies do well to smell it from a 
distance.” 

“Not when they can be of service in the 
temple, Major Vaughan,” replied Mademoiselle 
Colonna, with one of her proud smiles. “But, 
digressions apart, do you really tell me that 
Sardanapalus attacked Gulnare without any kind 
of provocation ?” 

*T do indeed.” 

“ It is strange that he should be so savage !” 

“Tt is still more strange that he should be so 
docile! I believe, Mademoiselle Colonna, that 
you are in possession of some taming secret 
known only to yourself.” 

“Perhaps lam. May I be allowed to cite you 
as a specimen of my success >” 

Major Vaughan bowed almost to the ground. 

“Qh! daughter of the sun and moon,” said he, 
“the head of thy slave is at thy disposal !” 

Startled either by the major’s profound salaam, 
or by the sudden pealing of the breakfast-bell, 





Sardanapalus threw up his head, and uttered au 
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angry scream. Mademoiselle Colonna withdrew 
her hand quickly, and flung away the rentainder of 
the cake with which she had been feeding him. 
Lord Castletowers saw the gesture, and sprang 
to her side. 

“The brute has not bitten you?” he said, 
anxiously. 

She had already wrapped her handkerchief 
round her hand, and was moving slowly towards 
the house, as if nothing had happened ; but there 
was a scarcely perceptible quiver in the smile 
with which she replied : 

“Very slightly, thank you. Don’t be angry 
with the poor bird. He meant no harm.” 

* Meant!” echoed the young man, fiercely. 

“T’ll teach him to know what he means in future. 
Will you permit me to see the extent of the 
mischief ?” 

“Nay, it is nothing—a mere peck.” 

Lord Castletowers uttered an exclamation of 
dismay, as he stooped to take something from 
the ground. It was a little fragment of cake, 
all crimson dyed. 

“Tt is no ‘peck’ that has done this!” he 
exclaimed. “For pity’s sake, Olim—Made- 
moiselle, allow me to see your hand!” 

“Indeed it is not serious ; but, lest you should 
fancy it worse than it is—there |”? 

The blush with which she began faded quite 
away as she concluded, and left her somewhat 
paler than usual. She averted her eyes. She 
could bear the pain bravely enough, but not the 
sight. 

“What is the matter?” said Major Vaughan, 
who had turned away on making his salaam, and 
seen nothing of the accident. 

“That carrion-bird has bitten Mademoiselle 
Colonna!” replied Lord Castletowers, with 
unconcealed agitation. “ Bitten her severely. 
See this !” 

The pretty little delicate palm was half laid 
open, but the slender fingers did not even 
tremble. Major Vaughan examined the wound 
with the keen glance of one accustomed to such 
matters. 

“Humph! an ugly gash!” said he; “ but not 
so bad as a bayonet thrust, afterall. Ifyou will 
accompany me in-doors, mademoiselle, I will 
dress it for you in first-rate style. You do not 


| know what a capital surgeon I am. Here, 


Castletowers,—something to tie up the young 
lady’s hand in the mean while !” 

Lord Castletowers gave his own handkerchief, 
and, turning aside, hastily thrust Mademoiselle 
Colonna’s into his breast-pocket. Her eyes 
were still averted; but adark shadow came upon 
Major Vaughan’s face. 

“ A thousand thanks,” said she, smilingly, when 
the bandage was adjusted. 

“You must not thank me till it is properly 
dressed, mademoiselle,” replied he, offering her 
his arm. “And now, if you please, we will find 
our way to the housekeeper’s room, and procure 
all that is necessary ; while you, my dear fellow, 
had better go and explain the cause of this 


delay to Lady Castletowers. I know she does 
not like to wait for breakfast.” 

“True, it is one of my mother’s peculiarities. 
I will do the work of propitiation. As for Sar- 
danapalus . . .” 

* Sardanapalus must be pardoned,” interposed 
Mademoiselle Colonna. 

Lord Castletowers-shook his head. 

“Nay, I entreat.” 

But she entreated with the air of an empress. 

The young man lifted his hat. 

“The prisoner at the bar was condemned to 
death,” said he, courteously; “but since the 
queen chooses to exercise her prerogative, the 
court commutes his sentence to solitary confine- 
ment for life in the great aviary at the end of the 
Italian garden.” 

At this moment the breakfast-bell sent forth 
a second clamorous peal; the imperial convict 
uttered another dissonant cry, and sailed across 
the terrace in all his panoply of plumage; and 
the trio went up to the house. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE HOUSE OF CASTLETOWERS. 
GervasE Leoponp Wynnctiyrre, Earl of 
Castletowers, was the fifth peer of his house, 
and the last of his name. He was not rich; but 
he was very good natured. He had no great 
expectations; but he was tolerably clever, tole- 
rably good looking, and only twenty-seven years 
of age. His principles were sound; his French 
accent was perfect; he had made one successful 
speech in the House, and he was unmarried. 
With all these qualifications, and his five feet 
eleven inches to boot, it is not surprising that 
Lord Castletowers, despite his very limited 
means, should have found himself, during several 
seasons, the object of a fair amount of maternal 
manceuvring. That he was not yet given over 
to the spoilers was owing to no wisdom of his 
own, and to no absence of that susceptibility 
which flesh (especially flesh under thirty years 
of age) is heirto. On the contrary, he had been 
smitten, as the phrase goes, twice or thrice ; but 
on each of these occasions his destiny, and, per- 
haps, his lady mother, had interposed to save 
him. 
The young Harl adored his mother. She was 
still beautiful; slender, pale, stately, and some- 
what above the average height of women. In 
complexion and features she resembled the later 
portraits of Marie Antoinette; but it was a like- 
ness of outline and colouring only. The expres- 
sion was totally different—so different that it 
appeared sometimes to obliterate the resemblance 
altogether. The sorrow, the sweetness, the 
womanly tenderness of that royal face were 
all missing from the serene countenance of 
Alethea, Countess of Castletowers. She looked 
as if she had never known a strong emotion in 
her life; as if-love and hate, anguish and terror, 
would have glanced off from her like arrows from 
a marble statue. Proud as they both were, the 





very pride of these two faces had nothing in 
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common. ‘That of the queen was passionate, 
upon the lip; that of the countess shone coldly 
from the eye. Pride was, indeed, the dominant 
principle of her being—the pivot upon which 
her every thought, word, and action turned. She 
had been a great heiress. She was the daughter, 
wife, and mother of an Earl. She was of the 
ancient line of Holme-Pietpoint ; and the blood 
of the Holme-Pierpoints had mingled once with 
that of the Plantagenets, and twice with that of 
the Tudors. The Countess of Castletowers 
never forgot these things for a moment. It is 
doubtful if they were even absent from her 
dreams. Her dignity, her grace, her suavity of 
manner, were perfect; but they were all based 
upon her pride, like that royal bower of which 
the poet dreamed : 


A sunny pleasure-dome, with caves of ice. 


Lady Castletowers had not loved her husband ; 
but she loved her son as much as it was in her 
nature to love anything. The husband had 
squandered her dower; insulted her by open 
neglect; and died abroad overwhelmed with 
debt and discredit, within the fifth year of their 
marriage. The son had reverenced, admired, 
idolised her from his cradle. He had never given 
her cause for one moment’s anxiety since the 
day of his birth. As a little child, he thought 
her the most noble and gracious of God’s crea- 
tures—as he grew in years, his faith in her re- 
mained undiminished, and his love became that 
beautiful love which mingles the chivalrous re- 
spect of the man with the tender homage of the 
son. It was not, therefore, surprising that what- 
ever waif of human weakness had fallen to her 
ladyship’s portion should have been garnered up 
for this one object. While he was yet very 
young, her affection for him was invested at 
compound interest, and left to accumulate till 
he should become of an age to deserve it; 
but as he arrived at manhood, his life be- 
came identified with her own. All her pride 
and ambition centred in him. He must marry 
well —that is to say, richly and nobly. He 
must make a position in the Upper House. He 
must some day be a cabinet minister; and he 
must get that step in the peerage which the 
Duke of York had once solicited for his father, 
but which George the Fourth had refused to 
ratify. Lady Castletowers had set her heart on 
obtaining these things for her son, but above all 
else had she set her heart upon the last. She 
would have sold ten years of her own life to see 
the marquis’s coronet upon his carriage panels. 
When the clergyman in church put up that 
prayer towards the end of the morning service 
which implores fulfilment for the desires and 
petitions of the congregation, “as may be most 
expedient for them,” Lady Castletowers in- 
variably reverted in the silence of her thoughts 
to the four pearls and the four strawberry-leaves ; 
and never asked herself if there could be pro- 


all this pride and ambition for the purest ma- 
ternal affection. He did not care in the least 
about the marquisate; he was somewhat in- 
different to the attractions of the Upper House ; 
and he had almost made up his mind that he 
would not, if he could, be burdened with the 
toils and responsibilities of office. But he would 
not have grieved his mother by a hint of these 
heresies for the universe. He even blamed him- 
self for his own want of ambition, and soothed 
his troubled conscience every now and then by 
promising himself that he would very soon 
“read up” one of the popular financial topics, 
and make another speech in the House. 

But that question of the wealthy marriage was 
to him the least agreeable of all his mother’s pro- 
jects. There was some romance in the young 
man’s disposition, and he could not relish the 
thought of adding to his own scanty acres by 
means of his wife’s dower. He would have pre- 
ferred to marry a village maiden for love, like'the 
Lord of Burleigh; or, at least, to have felt that 
he was free to love like the Lord of Burleigh, if 
he chose. 

It was in this same spirit of romance that 
Lord Castletowers had associated himself with 
the Italian cause. He had, or fancied that 
he had, a democratic bias. He was fond of 
quoting the examples of the classic repub- 
lics; he had read Rousseau’s Contrat Social, 
and Godwin’s Political Justice; and he had a 
genuine English hatred of oppression, whatever 
its form or aspect. Surrounded as he had been 
since the hour of his birth by a triple rampart 
of conservatism, it is possible that democracy 
possessed for this young nobleman the stimu- 
lative charm of a forbidden luxury. He cer- 
tainly never confided the full extent of his re. 
publican sympathies to his lady mother, and he 
would have been far from grateful to any officious 
friend who had presented her with a verbatim 
report of certain of his most enthusiastic speeches, 
Those speeches were delivered at meetings held 
in obscure lecture-halls and institutes in un- 
aristocratic parts of London, and were remark- 
ably good speeches of their’ kind—vigorously 
thought, and often felicitously expressed ; but 
their eloquence, nevertheless, was by no means 
calculated to gratify the Countess of Castle- 
towers. 

On all questions of English polity, Lord Castle- 
towers was what is somewhat vaguely called a 
“liberal conservative ;” on all Italian subjects, a 
thorough-going bonnet rouge. He would na 
more have advocated universal suffrage in his 
own country than he would have countenanced 
slavery in Venetia; but he firmly believed in the 
possible regeneration of the great Roman re- 
public, and avowed that belief with unhesitating 
enthusiasm. Besides, his old coliege tastes and as- 
sociations were yet fresh upon him, and he enter- 
tained all a young man’s admiration for the Latin 
heroes, poets, and historians. Nor were his sym- 
pathies all so classical and remote. He was 





fanity in the prayer. 
In the mean while, the young Earl accepted 


keenly susceptible to those influences which 
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beset the travelled amateur of books and art. 
He had loitered, sketched, and dreamed away 
more than one winter among the palaces of 
Florence and Rome. He had read Petrarch, and 
Tasso, and the most amusing parts of Dante. 
He had been in love, though never, perhaps, very 
deeply, with scores of dark-eyed Giuliettas and 
Biancas. He had written canzonets in which 
amore rhymed to core in the orthodox fashion, 
and had sung them by moonlight under pictu- 
resque balconies, over and over again, in many a 
stately old Italian city. Above all, he had 
known Giulio Colonna from his earliest boy- 
hood, and had been inoculated with Italian 
patriotism ere he knew what patriotism meant. 
Accustomed to regard Signor Colonna not only 
as some kind of distant cousin, but also as one 
of his mother’s most frequent guests, he had ac- 
cepted all his opinions with the unquestioning 
faith of childhood. He had, indeed, listened to 
the magic of his eloquence long before he was of 
an age to understand its force and purport, and 
had become insensibly educated in the love and 
reverence of those things which were to Giulio 
Colonna as the life of his life. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that the young Earl proved, as he 
grew to man’s estate, a staunch friend to the 
Italian cause. It was no wonder that he made 
enthusiastic speeches at obscure meetings, trans- 
acted a vast amount of really hard work in his 
capacity of Honorary Secretary to the Central 
Committee, and believed in Giulio Colonna and 
the great Italian republic of the future, with all 
his heart and soul. 

There was, in reality, no blood relationship 
whatever between the Castletowers family and 
this branch of the Colonnas. A Miss Holme- 
Pierpoint had married a Prince Colonna some 
twenty-five or thirty years before ; but she was 
long since dead, and had left no children. A 
pleasant intercourse had subsisted, however, 
between the two families ever since. The 
Colonnas, down to the third and fourth gene- 
ration, were royally welcomed at the grand 
old Surrey mansion, whenever any of them came 
to England; Lady Castletowers and her son 
had once spent six delightful weeks of ville- 
giatura at Prince Colonna’s Alban Villa; and 
when the young Earl was in Rome, he had been 


the very life and soul of all the winter entertain- | endeavoured to immortalise themselves through 
ments given at that stately palazzo which stands its agency. 


in the Corso at the corner of the Piazza di 


Santissimi Apostoli. As for Giulio Colonna, he | and not to its employment as a pastime, that || 
had been Tintime du maison ever since the|this flattering reception must be attributed. || 


Honourable Alethea Pierpoint had exchanged 
her name for that of Castletowers—just as he 


had been Pintime du maison at the house of her| used with judgment and moderation, it may | 
He was one of the very few | justly claim the precedence of all other reme- | 


ladyship’s father. 


whom the countess really valued, and whom she | dies. . 
condescended to call by the sacred name of friend. | excruciating pam of the teeth. It has even the 


Perhaps he was the only person upon earth who 
could be said to enjoy her ladyship’s confidence. 


It was to him that she had turned for help in her | treme 


her ambitious projects failed of success. She had 
known him, indeed, from her girlhood. She 
admired his great and varied talents. She had 
perfect reliance on his probity and honour; and 
she respected his nobility of birth. Toa certain 
extent, she respected his patriotic devotion as 
well; though, it is almost needless to add, she 
was wholly at issue with him on the subject of 
republicanism. 

“Tt isa point,” she used to observe, “upon 
which my good friend Signor Colonna is deaf, I 
grieve to say, alike to reason and good taste. 
He has so imbued himself with the classical 
history of his country, that he can no longer dis- 
criminate between the necessities of a semi- 
barbarous race and those of a highly civilised 
people. He cannot see that the monarchical 
form of government is precisely that which the 
age demands. I am very sorry for him. I have 
represented the matter to him, over and over 
again, from every conceivable point of view ; but 
with unvarying ill success. I am weary of 
trying to convince a man who shuts his ears to 
conviction.” 

And when she had said this, or words to this 
effect, Lady Castletowers would sigh, and drop 
the subject with the air of one who had exhausted 
it utterly. 





TO SMOKE, OR NOT TO SMOKE? 

Tue universal habit of smoking tobacco—uni- 
versal as to nations, if not with individuals— 
sometimes makes us ask ourselves how people 
managed when they had no tobacco to smoke. 
For the plant is quite a recent introduction. 

Nicotiana Tabacum is a native of South 
America, which its Spanish discoverers found 
growing abundantly in the Antilles, and which 
found its way into Europe, generally, little more 
than three hundred years ago. It bad been cul- 
tivated by the Spaniards in Cuba, and by the 
Portuguese in Brazil, when Jean Nicot, king’s 
advocate, on a mission in Portugal, first sent 
seeds to Catherine de Médicis; whence its bo- 
tanical name, which the plant retains, and its 
denomination of “ Herbe de la Reine,” by which 
it was known for a considerable time. But 
almost every one engaged in its early spread, 





It is to tobacco’s supposed medicinal virtues, 





Fagon, Louis the Fourteenth’s famous physician, | 
wrote of it (in Latin) thus: “If tobacco be | 
. . It appeases, likewise, by its sulphur, 


ualities of Homer’s nepenthes ; for it makes us 
orget the cares of life, renders us happy in ex- 


matrimonial troubles; for advice respecting the j veins, the most flattering hope, eases our mind, 





education of her son; for sympathy when any of 





and even supplies the want of victuals.” 


overty, carries along with it, into our 
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In Florida, tobacco was called “petun,” 
whence the name of our pretty summer flowers, 
the petunias, who are cousins-german, if not 
half-brothers, to tobacco. But what did the 
Old World peoples do, when cigars and shag 
were alike unknown?* Were our unsmoking 
ancestors weaker, duller, less robust than their 
posterity of unceasing smokers? Cana drug, 
an a ng a luxury, a sedative, with which 
Europe, Asia, and Africa uncomplainingly dis- 
pensed from the beginning of the world up to 
A.D. 1570, or thereabouts, be really necessary for 
our physical welfare ? 

The question is natural ; but, if urged as an 
objection to tobacco, might be applied, with 
equal reason, to many other articles of daily 
consumption—to every medicinal or alimentary 
discovery. Wine is ancient; but alcohol and 
its modifications, brandy, whisky, rum, and gin, 
are modern. So, too, are tea and coffee. It 
might be argued that, if the great majority of 
existing nations have lived for ages, happily and 
healthily, without tea, coffee, toddy, or punch, 
therefore those beverages are so many unneces- 
sary extras. We need, however, no learned 
professor to convince us that such is not the 
case. We feel that tea and coffee are great 
blessings — tea especially, as we use it, not 
mixing it, like the Russians, with spirit. We 
also, as a general rule, confine coffee to its 

roper use; not making one stimulant, as the 
French do, the vehicle of another, brandy. 
There are occasions, too (as after a thorough 
wetting, strong emotion, severe fatigue, or pro- 
fuse loss of blood), when a small dose of spirit 
may avert disease or even death. Before tea 
and coffee were, some other drink had to be 
taken at the morning meal. Butitis not every 
head (belonging to in-door workers) that could 
obey Cobbett’s order to take beer for breakfast, 
without at least sacrificing an hour or two to 
let the fumes of the beer evaporate. 

What makes smoking appear to non-smokers 
so utterly superfluous a waste of money, is, 
that the smoke inhaled has not the slightest 
pretence to be nutritious. Tea, coffee, and 
spirit, it is thought, may afford a little nourish- 
ment in their way; smoking is an indulgence, 
and nothing more. Are the other three never 
taken as indulgences? Tobacco, certainly, can 
be abused ; and so can anything else. Balzac 
shortened his life by the immoderate use of 
coffee by night, which hastened and ripened 
heart disease. It is possible, then, that tobacco, 
properly used, may have its attendant advan- 
tages. The inclination for it, felt by multitudes, 
is a presumptive argument in its favour. The 
same instinct which has led men (short of salt) 
and animals to rush to salt springs; feverish 
invalids to suck in with delight bitter pond- 
water in which cinchona branches were steeped ; 
and small-pox convalescents to beg for pots of 





* Something was smoked even before that time. 
Pipes, which could have served no other purpose, 
have been found amongst the remains of early anti- 
quity. 





porter, may be also the influence which has 
sometimes caused tobacco to gravitate towards 
human lips. Take a case, which is authentic. 

Z. had never smoked, except once or twice, 
as a boyish bravado, which made him sick. 
When about forty years of age, Z. had serious 
troubles and afflictions, followed by an illness 
which nearly cost him his life. During a slow 
recovery, with every needful comfort around 
him, Z. still felt in want of something, he knew 
not what. To hit upon an indefinite restorative 
* something,” was really no easy feat. But one 
day the happy thought flashed on him that the 
something must be—a cigar. The experiment 
was tried with signal success, and a box of 
Havannahs completed the cure. Z. has since 
rejoiced that he was not tempted to try any 
“nervous debility” doctor’s stuff. That, and 
the doctor together, might have finished him 
off, long ago. And he advises any one who 
may be so tempted, to try a mild Havannah first. 
Z. is now no slave to tobacco. He can either 
smoke, or refrain from smoking ; which last, on 
the majority of days, he does. But, if the 
slightest touch of the old longing comes over 
him, he thinks it no sin to blow a small cloud. 

The tobacco question is of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve calm and serious consideration. 
If tobacco have now intemperate devotees, at 
the outset it had as intemperate enemies. Our 
James the First’s “ Counterblast” is scarcely 
worth notice; because, had King Jamie been 
wise, he would not have thrown stones at 
tobacco, nor at anything else. Snuffing was the 
form of tobacco-taking which seems to have 
excited the greatest aversion. The Sultan 
Mahomet the Fourth, of all people in the world, 
prohibited it in his dominions under pain of 
death. The Grand-Duke of Muscovy (Russia 
was not then what it is now) pitilessly hung 
every wretch who was caught in the fact of 
snufiing. The King of Persia commuted that 
punishment to the milder penalty of cutting off 
snuffers’ noses. James the First of England 
and Christian the Fourth of Denmark contented 
themselves with inflicting money fines, or simple 
whippings. Pope Urban the Highth issued a 
bull excommunicating people who should in- 
dulge in snuff-taking in church. Deterrent 
stories are also told of people who had so dried 
up their brains by taking snuff, that, after death, 
a little black lump was all that was found re- 
maining in their skull. 

In those days, there were four ways of using 
tobacco, three only of which have survived to 
us: in powder, up the nose, as snuff; by smoking 
in a pipe; by chewing; and lastly, in long plugs 
(like miniature cigars) stuffed up the nostrils, 
and kept there, with, it was believed, very 
salutary effect. Some even slept with their 
nostrils so garnished, but it was found to pro- 
duce nausea in the morning. The French 
“chiquer,” to chew tobacco, and “ chique,” a 
quid, are evidently abbreviations from “ machica- 
toire,” a jaw-piece. From what root has our 
* quid” sprouted ? 

On either side of the Channel there has 
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recently been made an almost simultaneous 
onslaught against tobacco-smoking, of which 
the English attack is likely to prove all the more 
deadly, from being calm, temperate, and judicial 
in its argumentation. M. Jolly, member of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, entertained his 
coletgni last February, with papers which 
gave no quarter to the weed. He determined 
to make an impression; and he made it: for 
half measures and faint blame, in Paris, gain but 
few discipies. A plant at once stinking, acrid, and 
poisonous ; which equally disgusts us by its taste 
and its smell; which causes giddiness, nausea, 
vomiting, and intoxication in persons who 
come in contact with it for the first time; a 
plant which eventually stupifies and paralyses 
those who have the sad courage to habituate 
themselves to its use; a plant which, on ac- 
count of its venomous qualities, ought to be 
kept under lock and key in the druggist’s shop ; 
tobacco, in short, the legacy which a nation of 
savages bequeathed to their conquerors ; tobacco 
—which the French of the nineteenth century 
have selected to occupy their leisure and charm 
away their ennuis, to perfume their streets, their 
promenades, their drawing-rooms, nay, even their 
nuptial couch—such is the repulsive subject 
which M. Jolly devotes himself to elucidate. 

This indictment is certainly heavy. In a 
well-known government school (the Polytech- 
nic), there are annually as many “fruits secs,” 
or failures, as there are pupils who have spe- 
cially distinguished themselves in the exercises 
of the pipe or the cigar. But, we may ask, did 
they fail decause they smoked so much; or did 
they smoke so much because they were idle and 
careless; the idleness, and not the smoke, being 
the real cause of their plucking ? Also, amongst 
those who take high honours, is there never a 
single one who smokes? M. Jolly’s statistics 
are frightful—and not conclusive. Cases of 
paralysis and insanity, he tells us, have in- 
creased in direct proportion to the produce of 
the tobacco tax. In 1832, it amounted to 
twenty-eight millions (of francs), a sum which 
had remained nearly stationary ever since 1792, 
and the asylums contained eight thousand 

atients. In 1862, the tax reached one hun- 
ed and eighty millions, and the number of 
insane and paralysed people had risen, in their 
special hospitals, to forty-four thousand. 

But, we may be permitted to observe, if 
smoking be the guilty cause of certain disorders, 
they ought to be confined to the sex which 
smokes; otherwise, tobacco is no more respon- 
sible for them than are fried potatoes or café au 
lait. Now, there are more mad women than 
mad men in France. The mad women, how- 
ever, live the longer, and have a slighter ten- 
dency to suicide than the men. 

The greatest quantity of tobacco, per head, is 
consumed in the departments Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais. In the provinces of Brittany and Li- 
mousin, smoking is practised only in insignifi- 
cant proportions. Taking the whole population 
of smokers, they consume, per head, some seven- 
teen or eighteen pounds of tobacco annually, 
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which, according to chemical analysis, is equi- 
valent to fifty or sixty grammes of nicotine per 
head; that is to say, more than would kill a 
squadron of mounted cavalry who should prefer 
to measure their strength with tobacco instead 
of the enemy. Moreover, M. Jolly insists, to- 
bacco stunts the growth of its votaries, and will 
end by annihilating the whole French nation. 
But if France, for the last eighty years and 
more, has sent her finest men to the butchery, 
keeping the puniest at home to become fathers 
of families, is not that a sufficient reason why 
the average stature of Frenchmen should be 
lowered ? And were the Zouaves, in the Crimean 
and Italian wars, worse soldiers than the First 
Napoleon’s “ grumblers” ? 

In Brittany and the Limousin, where they 
scarcely smoke at all, is the standard of intelli- 
gence higher than in the North and East, where 
they smoke outrageously? Everybody ought 
to know that exactly the contrary is the fact. 
As to paralysis, M. Moreau (de Tours) did not 
find a single case amongst all the smokers in all 
the East. “The reason is,” says M. Jolly, 
‘that Oriental tobacco contains no nicotine.” 
And he adds, with great reason, “ Drunkenness 
is unknown; and the feverish excitements of 
ambition, and of the desire to make rapid for- 
tunes, are much less strongly developed than in 
France.” He accuses the cigar of separating 
the sexes; because one sex does not smoke. 
But, in the East, men and women are equally 
addicted to the narguilhé, and remain separated 
all the same. Finally, if tobacco be an infec- 
tion, a nauseous thing, destructive of good 
manners and morality, equally poisonous for in- 
dividuals and society in general, one of his col- 
leagues recommends him to write an essay on 
“ Why do people smoke ?” 

A formidable English broadside is fired at the 
weed ina very able treatise, For and Against 
Tobacco, by Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson; for 
the reader soon perceives that, however impar- 
tially the inquiry may be conducted, there is 
very much more “against” than “for.” Thus: 
No confirmed smoker can ever be said, so long 
as he indulges in the habit, to be well ; although it 
does not follow that he is becoming the subject 
of organic and fatal disease because he smokes, 
The functional disturbances to which the smoker 
is subjected, are presented in the blood, the 
stomach, the heart, the nervous system, and 
the glands of the throat and mouth. On the 
blood, the prolonged inhalation of tobacco pro- 


‘duces changes which are very marked in charac- 


ter. The fluid is thinner than is natural, and in 
extreme cases paler. In such instances, the 
deficient colour of the blood is communicated to 
the body altogether, rendering the external 
surface yellowish-white and puffy. The blood, 
being thin, also exudes freely, and a cut surface 
bleeds for a long time, and may continue to 
bleed inconveniently, even in opposition to 
remedies. But the most important change is 
exerted on those little bodies which float in 
myriads in the blood, and are known as the red 
globules. They lose their round shape, become 
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oval and irregular at their edges, and instead of 
running together by mutual attraction, a good 
sign of their physical health, they lie loosely 
scattered before the eye, and indicate to the 
learned observer, as clearly as though they spoke 
to him, that the man from whom they were taken 
is physically depressed and deplorably deficient 
both in muscular and mental power. Think of 
that, ye insatiable smokers, who can never arrive 
at pipe or cigar the last ! Nf : 

Another of the doctor’s propositions will be 
more readily accepted: that tobacco-smoking 
should never be indulged in until the body 
is fully developed. During the early periods 
of life, when the youth is approaching to his 
manhood, all the physical and mental energies 
are at their full stretch to attain a certain 
maximum of growth and power. To throw 
obstacles, therefore, in the way of this de- 
velopment, is necessarily to inflict on it a 
penalty which is life-enduring, and is never 
made up; and Dr. Richardson does not think 
the anti-tobacconists are saying a word too much, 
when they urge that the increasing indulgence 
by our children and youths in the use of tobacco 
is stunting the national growth, deforming the 
national life, degrading the national intellect, 
and establishing a race which must necessarily 
possess a limited force, and transmit its own 
degradation to the next and the next generation. 
If, indeed, there be one point upon which 
parental authority should be specially exercised, 
it is, he believes, in forbidding the use of tobacco 
until the child has become a full-grown man, and 
is capable of exercising his own independent and 
manly judgment. 

In order to reason from clear and precise 
data, Dr. Richardson informs us what tobacco- 
smoke is. The chemistry of tobacco had hitherto 
been mainly written on the basis of experiments 
made to determine the properties of tobacco- 
leaf, without reference to the peculiar mode by 
which the leaf is dengan in a pipe or a 
cigar. He therefore constructed a small pair 
of bellows on a principle which made them act 
exactly as the lips and chest of a smoker do in 
the process of smoking. The bellows drew in 
air, in small whiffs. Part of the smoke pro- 
duced by the combustion was allowed to escape 
from the mouth of the pipe or the lighted end 
of the cigar, as occurs in ordinary smoking, 
while the remaining portion of smoke, which in 
the man would be taken into the mouth or 
lungs, was drawn into the bellows, and subjected 
to analysis. 

Although the widest differences prevail in 
respect to the products arising from differing 
cigars, differing kinds of tobacco, and differing 
pipes, it is to be observed that such differences 
are due to quantity rather than to quality, and 
that in every variety there are present certain 
bodies of which the smoke may be said to be 
composed. 

First, there is in all tobacco-smoke a certain 
amount of water vapour, which may be considered 
as innocuous, unless it be the bearer of soluble 
substances which possess active properties. 





Secondly, there is present a small portion of 
free carbon, whose existence may be proved by 
the mere act of driving the smoke through 
cotton wool. The carbon is deposited as a fine 
powder on the cotton fibre, rendering it dark and 
dusty. Itis tothe presence of this that the blue 
colour of the smoke is due. Those dense clouds 
which the energetic smoker blows forth, and 
those delicate eddies, ripples, and curves, which 
the artist in tobacco watches with so grati- 
fied an eye, are all due to an almost infinitesimal 
trace of free carbon. It is this carbon which, 
in confirmed smokers, settles on the back part 
of the throat, and on the lining membrane of 
the bronchial tubes, creating often a copious 
secretion, which it discolours almost to a coaly 
appearance. Thirdly, there is in the smoke a 
portion of ammonia, which plays a very important 
part. It is the ammonia that bites the tongue 
after long smoking; it is the ammonia that 
makes the smoker’s tongue and throat dry, 
inducing him to drink as he smokes, and that 
partly excites the salivary glands to secrete so 
freely. The ammonia also asserts an influ- 
ence on the blood. Fourthly; carbonic acid 
is always present. This may be shown by 
dipping the bowl of a pipe holding burning 
tobacco, for a few seconds, in a long bottle con- 
taining a little fresh lime-water. After the space 
in the bottle is charged with smoke, withdraw 
the bowl, insert the stopper of the bottle, and 
shake the lime-water briskly, so as to bring it 
into contact with the vapour. The lime-water 
will become of milky whiteness, owing to the 
formation of carbonate of lime. The tobacco- 
smoke must not be driven into the lime-water 
by the breath, as the breath contains carbonic 
acid. The sleepiness which follows on the pro- 
longed inhalation of tobacco-fumes, as well as 
the headache and lassitude, may be fairly attri- 
buted to this agent, which, in so small a propor- 
tion as five per cent in air inspired, produces the 
symptoms specified. Fifthly; there is yielded 
from tobacco-smoke a product having an oily 
appearance, called by Vauquelin “ nicotine.” 
On examination, however, it is found to be a 
compound body, and the term nicotine is not 
now applied to it in the manner suggested by the 
above-named chemist. The “oil” derived from 
tobacco by condensation, possesses poisonous 
properties. Sufficient may Be obtained from an 


Havannali cigar, weighing sixty-three grains, to 
excite poisonous, but not fatal symptoms in a 
rabbit. The “oil” yields, on further analysis, 
evidence of the presence of three bodies: a fluid 
alkaloid body, called nicotine ; a volatile sub- 
stance having an empyreumatic odour; and an 
extract, of a dark resinous character, having a 


bitter taste. Respecting these, it may be 
briefly stated that all symptoms of tremor, 
palpitation, and paralysis, after smoking, seem 
to depend on the nicotine ; the peculiar smell of 
stale tobacco-smoke, which hangs so long on 
the breath of the smoker, and on articles of 
clothing, is derived from the volatile empy- 
reumatic substance; and the nauseous sharp 
taste recognised by every unpractised smoker 
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when he takes a foul pipe into his mouth, is due 
to the bitter extract. It is this, Dr. Richard- 
son believes, which creates vomiting in persons 
unaccustomed to tobacco, and of whieh the body 
becomes tolerant after a time. 

It has been the custom, up to the present 
time, to consider the alkaloid nicotine as the 
author, one and indivisible, of all the smoker’s 
a and pains. The hypothesis, as we 

ave seen, is utterly groundless. For the pro- 
duction of the effects caused by tobacco on the 
human body there are several and different sub- 
stances. Nicotine, although the most potent, 
is the last, owing to its small amount, and its 
slight volatility, to exert effects upon the 
smoker. It is only after prolonged smoking 
that it reaches the blood at all; then truly it 
becomes the most active poison of the group, ex- 
citing symptoms which are at all times dangerous, 
sometimes fatal; and which, but for the rarity 
of their occurrence, would have excluded to- 
bacco as a luxury at its first origin, without any 
aid from the moral crusaders agaiust the weed. 

In common conversation we speak of tobacco 
as a narcotic poison, and anti-tobacconists are 
everlastingly dinging into our ears their state- 
ments respecting this terrible “‘ stupifying” 
drug; but, in truth, the idea that tobacco is a 
narcotic is as false as it can be. Tobacco is no 
more a narcotic than strychnia is: if it were, it 
would be an infinitely more agreeable friend at 
first sight than it is. Your true narcotic is 
really a seducing body, that asks you to apply 
to it again, with a meaning that is pleasant at 
the time, and not unpleasant afterwards to the 
recollection; but tobacco raises its victim’s 
whole soul into a fervour of abhorrence; witness 
the pleasant time of probation commonly known 
as “learning to smoke.” It is so candid that it 
tells you at once, “I am a devil, and these are 
my tortures: try them again, if you dare.” 
Tobacco, then, is zof a narcotic; that is to say, 
it does not remove sensation, nor excite pleasur- 
able emotion. If it be a friend, it is not very 
friendly at the first introduction. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, it becomes milder as it grows 
more familiar. But for all that, if any person 
who was asking himself whether or not he should 
cultivate its acquaintance, had seen what Dr. 
Richardson has seen, he would surely decline 
the honour, and that even though he might 
know of certain after advantages to be derived 
from the friendship. 

The body, after being subjected for a few 
times to the poisons of tobacco-smoke, becomes 
accustomed to their influence, and ceases to 
offer any of the immediate and active signs of 
opposition. There is set up what is technically 
called “a tolerance,” and the direct mischief 
seems to be over. The fact is, the animal 
organism is formed to adapt itself to many im- 
pressions and influences which at first applica- 
tion are objectionable, by virtue of the power of 
quickly getting rid of the offending bodies. This 
occurs in respect to tobacco. After a short time, 
the products of the tobacco find a ready exit out 
of the system. They are thrown off by the three 





great eliminatories—the lungs, the skin, and the 
kidneys. The volatile matters exhale by the 
lungs. We have evidence of that in the breath 
of every heavy smoker. In confirmed smokers, 
their every garment becomes impregnated with 
the smell of tobacco ; and we say that the smoke 
hangs about their clothes, as though the smoke 
had simply fallen on them from without; but 
this is not quite the fact. The vapour has, in 
reality, largely exhaled from the skin and satu- 
rated the clothing. When, as will sometimes 
happen, the smoker carries about with him the 
odour of a single pipe, he has some defect in his 
breathing apparatus ; he cannot eliminate by his 
lungs the volatile empyrqumatic product and 
the ammonia with the needful rapidity: so the 
skin doing more work than is natural to it, in 
order to relieve the lungs, the tobacco products 
pass off by it, saturating the clothing and con- 
centrating the perfume. 

As to the question whether the habit of 
tobacco-smoking produces insanity, Dr. Richard- 
son believes there is no evidence whatever of the 
production of any form of insanity by smoking. 
If such a source of insanity existed, as is sup- 

osed, it would show itself immediately and 
ae B in the differences of numbers between 
the insane of the different sexes ; the proportion 
of insane male patients would naturally be in- 
creased in proportion to the excess of males who 
smoke, over both insane males and females who 
do not smoke. But no sucha rule is even 
approached ; no special asylum has shown such 
arule; no country, through its asylums alto- 
gether, has shown such a rule. 

Passing over several details for which the 
treatise itself may be consulted with advantage, 
we arrived at Dr. Richardson’s admission that, 
of nearly every luxury, tobacco is the least in- 
jurious. It is innocuous as compared with 
alcohol ; it does infinitely less harm than opium ; 
it is in no sense, he says, worse than tea and 
sugar ;(!) and by the side of high living alto- 
gether, it contrasts most favourably. A thorough 
smoker may or may not be a hard drinker; but 
there is one thing he never is, a glutton. And 
yet the doctor comes to the conclusion that, 
taking it all in all, stripping from the argu- 
ment the puerilities and exaggerations of those 
who claim to be professed antagonists of the 
practice, it is fair to say that, in the main, 
smoking is aluxury which any nation, of natural 
habits, would be better without. The luxury is 
not directly fatal to life; but its use conveys to 
the mind of the man who looks upon it calmly, 
the unmistakable idea of phgotel Gandhian. 


At any rate, if tobacco-smoke be a poison, it is 
in some cases a very slow one. 

Finally, the dangers of tobacco are not con- 
fined to smoke alone; for there is no smoke 


without fire. The destruction of property by 
the carelessness of smokers—the corn-stacks, 
hayricks, barns, and houses burnt—amount to 
a very heavy total loss, not to mention the 
suffering occasionally inflicted on innocent wo- 
men and children by heedlessly tossed-away 
lucifers. Now and then, the author of the evil 
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is himself the principal victim, as exemplified 
by a recent instance. 

A woodman, seventy-eight years of age, named 
Nicolas Merlet, was making fagots in the forest 
of Anjoutey, about the middle of last April. 
He had lighted his pipe with a lucifer-match, 
which he then threw away amongst the dead 
leaves, and continued his work without further 
thought. Suddenly, he found himself surrounded 
by flames; stifled by the smoke, he was unable 
to escape; his clothes caught fire, and burned 
until reduced to tinder. When the poor 
wretch’s body was found, it was completely 
roasted from top to toe. 

















ODD NOTIONS AND OLD ONES. 

Ir is a curious process to trace back to their 
original sources many of the thoughts and cus- 
toms current among ourselves; to study the 
savage germs of certain high-class social neces- 
sities; and to see what the arts and sciences 
which have revolutionised the world are like in 
their first faint unconscious beginnings. This 
is what Mr. Tylor* has done in a work lately 
published, from which we will pick out a few 
plums; but by no means to the impoverishin 
of the dish; for of the three hundred an 
seventy pages, there is not one which does not 
contain some interesting fact or useful hint, so 
that though we mean to borrow much we shall 
leave more behind. 

Would a Catholic telling his beads, or a for- 
getful housekeeper tying a knot in the corner of 
her handkerchief, imagine that they had any- 
thing in common with the South American 

uipus, or the Indian wampum string? Yet 
they have; for rosary, wampum-string, quipus, 
and the Exchequer tally, are all cousins-german. 
Darius made a quipu when he took a thong 
and tied sixty knots in it and gave it to the 
chief of the Ionians, that they might untie a 
knot each day, till, if the knots were all undone, 
and he had not returned, they might go back to 
their own land: Le Boo made a quipu when he 
tied a knot in a string for each ship he met on 
his voyage, by which to remember its name and 
country ; and so did his father, Abba Thulle, when 
he tied, first thirty knots to remember that Cap- 
tain Wilson was to come back in thirty moons, 
and then added six more, as his six moons’ grace 
beyond. In Polynesia and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago quipus are still in use; and forty years 
ago the tax-gatherers of Hawaii kept their re- 
cords in a manner rivalling the Peruvian intricacy 
of cord and knot. The herdsman of the Puna, 
the high mountain plateau of Peru, still register 
their farm stock on quipus. The first branch 
shows the number of their bulls; the second of 
their cows—divided into milch cows and dry; 
the next registers their calves according to age 
and sex ; then come the sheep, in several sub- 
divisions ; then the number of foxes killed, and 





* Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
and the Development of Civilisation. By Edward 
Burnet Tylor. 








the quantity of salt used; and lastly the par- 
ticulars of the cattle that have died. On other 
quipus they knot down the produce of the herd 
in milk, cheese, wool, &c. Each heading is in- 
dicated by a special colour or a differently 
twined knot. In the old times the army registers 
were kept in the same manner. One cord 
knotted wh the slingers, another the spear- 
men, another the clubmen, others the battles 
gained and lost; and in each town were special 
officers—quipus readers, or knotmen, as they 
were called—whose duty it was to attend to 
and read these public records. There are still 
some Indians in the southern provinces of 
Peru who are familiar with the historical 
eevee but they keep their knowledge a pro- 
ound secret, especially from the white men. 
It was a task of no small difficulty to read the 
quipus, even for the initiated ; and, as Mr. Tylor 
says, the deciphering had generally to be accom- 
panied with an oral explanation to start with, as 
to what special fact or record was referred to, 
and whether the strings meant cows or men, 
foes or foxes. This given, the rest was com- 
paratively easy ; though, indeed, each cord had 
its own meaning, and certain colours represented 
fixed cireumstances—as red for soldiers, yellow 
for gold, white for silver, green for corn, and so 
on. Our Exchequer tallies continued down to 
the reign of George the Third (they were ordered 
to be discontinued in 1782), are only quipus in 
wood; and a chapelet, which we Protestants 
will erroneously persist in calling a rosary, is 
only a quipus in beads. The Peruvian quipus 
were very massive. Von Tschudi says he has 
dug up one weighing about eight pounds. 
Rather a heavy set of tablets to carry in one’s 
pocket on a hot summer’s day ! 

We all know the old stories of how certain 
arbitrary kings, loving knowledge and desirous 
of improving the linguistic acquirements of the 
time, shut up sundry infants with dumb nurses, 
then waited for the first intelligible word, to de- 
termine which was the original language of 
humanity. Psammetichus, king of Egypt, took 
two children whom he caused to be i by a 
silent keeper and suckled by goats. Their first 
word was bekos, meaning in Phrygian “ bread,” 
but, by natural imitation, the bleat of the nanny- 
goat their long-time mother; however, the 
imitation was set aside, and the Phrygian 
language declared to be the oldest in the world. 
The Great Mogul, Akbar Khan, shut up twelve 
babies and twelve deaf and dumb nurses 
together ; but when the children were twelve 
years old, and all the great and learned had 
assembled to hear their first utterances—a Jew 
to judge if they spoke Hebrew, an Arab Arabian, 
a Chaldee Chaldean, &c.—to the mortification 
of the conclave they would not speak at all, but 
expressed themselves in signs and gestures— 
which, after all, constitute the original language 
of man. This theory. would not suit the 

rejudices of all, notably of that hot-headed 
Weldunes who nearly murdered one of our ablest 
archeologists because he doubted, and, doubt- 
ing, disputed, that Adam and Eve spoke Welsh 
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in Eden. The archaic humian language is the 
gesture language; something the same, with 
special modifications varying according to special 
customs, as our deaf-mutes talk naturally (this 
is not the finger alphabet), and which is, in fact, 
so natural, that a deaf mute accustomed to ex- 
press himself by signs can make himself more 
easily understood by savages than can another. 
A Lapland woman, ignorant of English and 
of all other intelligible language, told a deaf 
and dumb boy by signs all about her rein- 
deers and elks, and “smiled much” at her 
young companion. The North American Indian 
code of signs and gestures very nearly resem- 
bles those taught in the deaf-mute schools. 
Gesture language is almost universal. The Cis- 
tercian monks lighten their vow of silence by it ; 
and who has not seen and wondered at the strange 
antics performed by our omnibus conductors and 
our ienat A whole battery of telegraphic 
signs pass from each to each as they meet each 
other in the street; and the freemason’s signs 
are varieties of the same growth. 

Certain gestures are instinctive ; as crouching 
or cowering in fear and to deprecate wrath, 
modified by us now into kneeling and bowing. 
As for salutations, these are as various as the 
races of men; but in almost all places is found 
some trace or use of the hand-grasp, as a symbol 
of union and affection. Shaking hands is not an 
universal original custom, but it is almost uni- 
versally adopted when once introduced. The 
Fijians used to smell and sniff at their friends 
before the Europeans came among them to teach 
them better manners—now they shake hands 
like sane and cleanly people ; the Wanika, near 
Mombaz, grasp hands, but with the Moslem 
speciality of pressing the thumbs as well; the 
Red Indians have adopted the habit of shaking 
hands from the white men, but the clasped 
hands, emblematic of friendship, had existed 
among them as a sign for centuries before; and 
the joined hands, forming part of so many diffe- 
rent marriage ceremonies, may be taken as the 
almost instinctive emblem of union and affection. 
The Red Indians rub each other’s arms, breasts, 
and stomachs, and then rub their own, to testify 
their joy at meeting; the men of Central Africa 
rub each other’s arms up and down; the Poly- 
nesians stroke their own faces with their friend’s 
hand or foot ; the New Zealanders press noses 
with certain formalities; so do the Lapland 
Highlanders; the Andaman Islanders blow into 
each other’s hands with a cooing murmur; an 
Indian tribe on the Gulf of Mexico blow into 
each other’s ears—which must be a queer and 
unpleasant manner of saying “How ’ay do;” 
and the Tierra del Fuegians jump about like 
dogs or “the Cure.” We kiss when we do 
not shake hands; but our kissing is only a 
variation of the New Zealander’s pressing noses ; 
and the “pump handle” is not so very far re- 
moved from the savage’s rubbing his friend’s 
arms as his most appropriate manner of express- 
ing his esteem. Other less pleasant signs and 
gestures may be met with everywhere; such as 
lolling out the tongue, protruding the lips, 








snapping the fingers, and “ making faces” gene- 
rally, as expressive of contempt. Biting the 
thumb is also used elsewhere than at Verona; 
while “taking a sight,” which our vulgar little 
boys hold as such prime fun, was as common in 
Rabelais’ time as our own. 

Come now to the rich section of superstition 
—to the charms and counter-charms, the be- 
witchings, divinations, and all the rest of the 
mystic ignorance in vogue among the unenlight- 
ened—and we find the same arts practised, and 
the same follies committed, all the world over. 
The old Greeks and Romans had, as their sign of 
charm against the evil eye, a hand closed all but 
the forefinger and the little finger which are 
held out straight ; and the modern Romans, with 
the rest of the Italians, wear the same sign as 
an unfailing amulet. When Ferdinand tlie First, 
king of Naples, used to appear in public, he 
might be seen often thrusting his hand into his 
pocket. Those whe understood his ways knew 
that he was then clenching his fist with the 
thumb struck out between the first and second 
fingers, as his counter-charm against any evil 
eye that might have been thrown upon him. 
That, too, is a universal action—that clenching 
of the fist with the thumb struck out between 
the fingers; but it has different meanings accord- 
ing to its locality, and none of them pleasant. 
Half in jest and half in earnest, Robert Southe 
used always to make the sign of the cross with 
his left foot if he met one magpie. Who does 
not throw a pinch of the spilled salt over his 
left shoulder to avert the evil chance threatened 
by the catastrophe? and who would help his 
friend to salt, unless he wished for a quarrel ? 

To make a clay or waxen image of the thing 
or person wished to harm, and stick it full of 
pins or thorns, or slowly roast it before a fire in 
the belief that each pin prick will be a mortal 
pang, and that roasting before the fire will ensure 
gradual dwindling and pining to death, is a bit 
of witchcraft as old and as general as witchcraft 
itself. Never mind the material of which the 
thing is composed, the idea remains the same. 
The Australian makes a grass figure of a kan- 
garoo which gives him power over all the kan- 
garoos in the forest. Peruvian sorcerers make 
rag dolls and stick cactus thorns in them, or 
hide them in holes under or about houses, or in 
the wool of beds and cushions, that those they 
wish to harm may thereby be crippled, mad- 
dened, or suffocated. In Borneo a waxen image 
is made, and the body of the bewitched is bound 
to dwindle as the wax melts, and finally to 
die out as the last drop runs away. Hindis 
make little figures of hair, nail clippings, &e., 
mixed with unclean earth taken from sixty-four 
slaces, then write the victim’s name across the 
breast, pronouncing magical words and incanta- 
tions by which the planets seize the hated per- 
son and inflict on him a thousand ills; or they 
cripple, pierce, or distort these figures, hoping 
to cripple, kill, or distort the person designated, 
The South Sea Islanders collect some rubbish 
belonging to one they wish to spitefully bewitch 
—as the rind of a banana he has eaten, or the 
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broken calabash from which he has drunk, &.— 
wrap it in a leaf like a cigar, then slowly burn it 
at one end. As the rubbish burns, the man de- 
cays and dies—or it is supposed he will do so. 
No one in the island of Tanna falls ill by natural 
means: all by the arts and practices of the 
disease-makers, who drive a roaring trade by the 
ignorance of their fellow-countrymen. As soon 
as any one is sick he knows that some sorcerer 
is burning his rubbish, and shell trumpets, which 
can be heard for miles round, are blown to tell 
the disease-makers to stop and wait for the 
presents which shall be sent next morning. 
“Night after night, Mr. Turner” —the authority 
quoted—* used to hear the melancholy too-too- 
ing of the shells, entreating the wizards to stop 
plaguing their victims. And when a disease- 
maker fell sick. himself, he believed that some 
one was burning his rubbish, and had his shells 
too blown for mercy.” An African carries his 
sorcery like his enmity beyond the grave; where- 
fore he fastens the jawbone of his slain enemy to 
a tabor or a horn, and his skull to a big drum, 
“that every crash and blast may send a thrill 
through the ghost of the dead owner.” 

Divination, from the time of the Sortes 
Virgiliane and earlier, to the present moment 
of the key and the Bible and Monsieur Edmond 
and his velvet dressing-gown, has always been a 
favourite tampering with the future, and an uni- 
versal. An Algonquin wizard makes a grass or 
cloth image of any animal he wishes to kill, 
hangs it up in his wigwam and shoots arrows at 
it, repeating an incantation ; if his arrows stick 
he will kil! Eis game, if they fall out he will miss. 
When a Maori war party is about to start, the 
priests set up sticks to represent the warriors ; 
those whose sticks fall down are sure to be 
slain, those which stand steady signify those 
who will escape. When a Fijian child is sick, 
and they want to know if it will live or die, 
they shake a bunch of dry cocoa-nuts ; if all 
fall off the little one will recover, if one re- 
mains it will die. The Fijians spin cocoa-nuts, 
too, and then prophesy of future events ac- 
cording to the direction in which the eye of the 
nut lies when it rests still; and they sit on the 
ground and prophesy by their legs—if the right 
1°8 trembles first it is a good sign, and if the 
left it isa bad one; which is not very unlike 
what even sane and educated people amongst 
ourselves think and do with more or less secresy 
and belief—not to speak of the Scottish plea- 
santries on All Hallow E’en which will occur 
to the mind of every one naturally. For spoken 
or written charms—Abracadabra and the like— 
we have also much the same manner of acting 
everywhere. A Chinese physician writes his 
prescription on a piece of paper, and if he has 
not got the drug aeanedieel, he gives the patient 
the paper itself in ashes or an infusion; a 
Moslem washes an engraven or written verse of 
the Koran, and drinks the water in blissful be- 
lief of its efficacy as a healing power; and we 
charm away warts with a muttered spell and a 
stick of elder. 

Indigestion, which is the most prolific of all 





the causes of superstition, still retains some trace 
of the old belie in the name of “ nightmare,” 
that viewless hag which rides men’s souls and 
bodies to illimitable distress and suffering. The 
Australians, too, believe that nightmare is an 
evil spirit sitting on the sufferer, and throw a 
lighted brand in the direction where they think 
he is, cursing him as they throw it. He came, 
they say, for a light, so now he has got it. 
They have another demon called Koin, who is 
like one of themselves, painted with pipeclay 
and carrying a fire stick; and he carries off 
sleeping men as an eagle carries off a lamb; 
but he drops them if their companions shout and 
scare him away, else he takes them to his fire in 
the bush. The poorvictims try to cryout, but can- 
not—they are choked and strangled. Koin dis- 
appearsat daylight, and the man finds himself safe 
back at his own fireside again. Other savages, 
who are black themselves, paint their devil as 
a white man. The Dyaks think that fainting and 
coma are caused by the soul leaving the body, 
and going forth on some distant expedition of 
its own. In sleep, too, they think the soul has 
gone out like an owl a-mousing, and dreams are 
what it sees when thus on its travels abroad, 
specially dreams of one’s own country, if absent 
in the body. In Africa, people who dream of 
their dead relatives, sacrifice victims on their 
tombs to calm their disquietude; sure that 
something is not well with them, else the 
would not go wandering about the world, 
meeting thus with souls to whom their ap- 
pearance in dreams is eloquent enough of their 
discontent. Is there much difference between 
this belief and that which makes the ghosts of 
the dead rap nightly on chairs and tables, and 
spell out very doubtful messages by means of a 
printed alphabet to their survivors ? 

What would our pretty little daughter, aged 
nine, dressing her wax doll and making believe 
that it is a real live baby wanting to be fed, or 
put to sleep, or washed, or whipped—if she 
were told that she was only a Fttle savage, 
and doing just what the savage women do? 
Yet it is so. Among some North American 
Indian tribes, a mother who has lost her child 
makes a doll of its cradle, which she fills with 
black feathers and quills, and carries about 
with her for a year or more; when she stops 
anywhere she sets up the cradle and talks to 
it, just as she would have done had the 
child been alive. In Africa they have a nearer 
resemblance still, in a rude doll represent- 
ing the lost child, and kept as a memorial. 
Almost all through Africa twins are regarded 
with abhorrence, and when born either one 
or both are killed. If one, as among the 
Wanyamwezi, the mother wraps a gourd or 
calabash in skins, and places it beside the 
survivor, talking to it, and making believe to 
feed it. The Bechuana married women carry a 
doll about with them until they have a child, 
when they discard the make-believe, which is 
only a long calabash wound round with beads, 
for the real bambino black and woolly. The 
Basuto women have clay dolls which they treat 
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as children, and to which they give the name of 
tutelary deities. The Ostyaks of the Eastern 
Archipelago set up a rude wooden image to 
the memory, or in representation of a man 
who dies; which image the widow embraces 
and caresses, and to which offerings are carried 
and honours are paid. This then is the be- 
ginning of idol worship, and the minor form 
of the same instinct, the reverence paid to holy 
images, 

Strangest of all strange customs is that of the 
couvade—the custom which puts the husband 
carefully to bed when a child is born, sets the 
women to nurse him, the doctor to dose him, 
and the friends to visit him. Whether arising 
from the principle of vicarious punishment 
general among humanity, or from the natural 
inclination of the women to hustle, ill treat, 
snub, and despise husbands on such occasions, 
must be left to Mr. Tylor and his reviewers to 
decide; our business is only with the custom 
itself. Fasting, blood-letting with agouti teeth, 
the extreme of self-restraint in the matter of 
eating, as with the Caribs; fasting with thé 
South American Indians; abstinence from all 
pleasure, occupation, or amusement, as with the 
Arawaks of Surinam ; lying in bed huddled up 
in skins, not suffering a breath of fresh air to 
blow upon him ; fasting and absolute privacy, as 
with the Abipones; and, nearer home, among 
the Biscayans, where “the women rise im- 
mediately after child-birth, and attend to the 
duties of the household, while the husband goes 
to bed, taking the baby with him, and thus re- 
ceives the neighbours’ compliments ;” these are 
a few of the instances and practices mentioned 
by Mr. Tylor, to set us wondering at the folly or 
laughing at the credulity of mankind. 





A DUBLIN MAY MORNING 


From a land that surely seems about as re- 
mote as—say—Spain, have been floating to us 
the strange cries of Tenant Right, Evictions, 
Distress, Established Church, Fenianism, and 
all the other “isms” which belong to an Orange 
and toa Ribbon. But, a day’s easy jaunting— 
eleven hours by train and “new and splendid 
packets”—will set us down in the very country 
with all these popular cries echoing about us ; 
where we shall see indistinctly, as from the top 
of a mountain, the whole theatrical portion of 
the Irish play, the frieze coats, and the whirling 
shillelagh, and the Norahs and Larrys dancing 
under the shadow of a round tower, with Father 
Tom looking on; and the outside car skimming 
by, with Larry standing up as he drives, or 
the same Larry “ coshering,” or emigrating, or 
firing at a landlord round a street corner, or 
drawing an opera-singer home by torchlight, 
like an Italian Larry. It is surprising to think 
that all this is not merely on the boards of a 
theatre or in the pages of a novel, but that four 
hours’ acquaintance with a “new and powerful 
steam-ship,” will set us down among real shille- 
laghs, and the true and original Irishman. When 








it is thought, too, that, only eleven hours away 
from London, a sort of king rules, who has first 
ministers, and a chamberlain, and comptrollers, 
and masters of the horse, and gentlemen at 
large, and who reigns in a castle, where he 
receives his male subjects at levees, and his 
lady subjects—-whom he has the feudal pri- 
vilege of saluting—at drawing-rooms ; who gives 
monster balls and “ banquets,” and shows him- 
self on all occasions of state ; when we think that 
this little play is going on at a little theatre 
only next door, the mildest shape of human 
curiosity might prompt us to avail ourselves of 
the “new and powerful steam-ship,” and take a 
stall for the Irish drama. 

And now, of all seasons in the world—when 
I look down on this gay May morning from a 
window into Great Sackville-street, where there 
is a huge column to Admiral Nelson, and a 
golden shop-front board dedicated to O’Connell, 
on the site for his statue, and which is by-and-by 
to be made into a French boulevard and planted 
with trees—I say, on this May morning it is easy 
to see that one of the many Great Days for Ire- 
land has come round once more. For, the crowds 
in the great thoroughfares, and the “ Boys” sit- 
ting on the bridges, and the flags and streamers, 
and the rolling carriages, and the general air of 
busy idleness, tell me that a great festival is 
toward; and placards in fiercely carbuncled 
letters proclaim in an angry fit of St. Antony’s 
fire, that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is to 
“opEN” something: which something a still 
greater scorbutic operation of type tells us is 
THe Dus Exursition or 1865. 

Not without charms, and marked and special 
features of its own, is this Dublin city—to say 
nothing of the fresh and fair Irish faces and 
violet eyes which pass by in streams, or of the 
cheerful voices and the gay laughs heard at 
every turn ; or of the giant policemen who wear 
moustaches and beards, and thus compete on 
more favourable terms with military rivals; or 
of the rollicking drivers, who wren fons as they 
drive, very like the cocchieri of Rome, and who 
look out for “fares” in a debonnaire indifferent 
fashion. There is a gay, busy, foreign, parti- 
coloured look about the place, which reminds 
one of a foreign town. The background is 
composed of wide spacious streets, Grecian 
buildings wonderfully classic in tone and shape, 
fitted into corners with porticos that belong ¢o 
the street, and under which the people walk— 
pretty breaks where the bridges come, and the 
masts of shipping seen in the sun half way 
down a long long thoroughfare. There are no 
warehouses or ugly business asscciations ; but 
all is shops and shopping, and colour and liveli- 
ness, and carriages and walkers. 

I think, as I look out on this May morn- 
ing, that it is curious that a people popu- 
larly supposed to want “self-reliance” and “ in- 
dependence,” and who are utterly ignorant of 
the “ self-help” principle, should, after all, have 
done some few self-reliant things in this very 
matter of exhibitions. Some one tells’ me that 
many decades of years before glass palaces were 
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thought of, and when the universal peace and 
brotherhood glass palaces were mysteriously 
supposed to bring with them were not quite be- 
lieved in, this “ un-self-reliant” people had their 
regular triennial exhibition of manufactures, 
on the French model. Further, that close on 
the footsteps of the Hyde Park Exhibition 
came the great one of Cork, and closer again 
on the footsteps of Cork the really great Dublin 
Exhibition of 1853, the building of which cost 
nearly eighty thousand pounds, and which was 
remarkable for the first international collec- 
tion of pictures, and for the first performance 
of Handel on a colossal scale. Not content 
with this, I am told that this people, who were 
not self-reliant, went further, had two more 
successful exhibitions on a smaller scale, and 
have now finally girded themselves up for this 
yet more complete effort of 1865. Not so bad, 
this, for our poor wobegone sister with the Harp, 
especially when we consider that our well-to-do 
Scotch sister has not “ fashed” herself with such 
follies, justly considering the margin of profit 
too uncertain or too slight to repay the trouble. 
But this is a grim and statistical ungracious 
view, not at all suited to this Dublin May 
morning. 

It is known then, on this gay Dublin May 
morning, that the young prince, who in this 
island has always been looked to with an affec- 
tionate interest, has been in the city since over- 
night, and out at the pretty lodge, which lies out 
in the “ Phaynix.” Hence the flags and the 
streamers. Hence, too, in front of the palace, the 
balconies fringed with scarlet, and the softened 
and melodious buzz of distant military music, 
with the staff officers flying north and south, and 
the regiments tramping by. But the flags grow 
thicker, and the balconies gayer, and the music 
more distinct, as I find myself at the corner of 
the great place, or square, dedicated to St. 
Stephen, which is a good mile’s walking all round, 
and near which I see the great building, with 
the heavy porches and pillars, round which, and 
over which, run delicately, the light entrance of 
a Moorish-looking glass temple—a silver howdah 
on the back of a grey elephant. Such is the 
rather novel design for this last comer in the 
long series of exhibitions. 

After all the miles of glass greenhouse, and 
the long protracted repetitions of gorgeous deco- 
rated pillars and girders, I cannot but think 
what a happy combination this is of solidity and 
lightness ; and acknowledge that in these days 
when Paxton Palace succeeds Paxton Palace, 
with some monotony, there is something original 
in striking out the idea of fitting the glass- 
house to a great solid building, with huge halls, 
and long, cool passages, and spacious rooms, 
and surrounding the whole with a garden, and 
greenery, and cascades. 

There has been the usual crush and pressure, 
the tremendous toiling against time, to get all 
done ; the straining of every nerve, the sitting 
up all night, the hammering and sawing, the 
stitching of a hundred workmen and work- 
women, changing the utter disorder and the 





naked deal boards and the rude planks of five 
o’clock last evening to perfect order—to the re- 
gularity of a drawing-room and acres of scarlet 
cloth. And in a crowd of light May mornin 
dresses we drift into the huge Concert Hall, 
which is to hold thousands, and to echo to 
brass throats, and where there are the great 
organ, and the orchestra which holds the musical 
army a thousand strong: on the floor of which 
has grown up beds upon beds of human lilies 
that flutter and flutter again, whose flowers are 
white parasols and gossamer shawls. This hall, 
as a feature, is not so remarkable, for there 
are many great halls; but at its far end it 
is open, and crossed half way by a gallery; 
and through this opening we see far on into 
a Winter Seoden and Crystal Palace, where are 
the light airy galleries, with the old familiar 
crimson labels, and the French trophies, and the 
bright objects, and the great apse like a glass 
cathedral, and Mr. Doyle’s pale colouring, the 
faint lines of delicate green, chosen with rare 
good taste, which in itself is a novelty. 

Looking out through the open end of the 
Concert Hall, and facing the organ, I see a 
grand marone velvet Eastern canopy and dais, 
under which the Pasha of Egypt is to sit a few 
months hereafter and receive his tribes; and on 
this dais are the nobles and gentlemen gather- 
ing, in the fine rich theatrical suits which give a 
colour to a festival, and of which we have not 
half enough. Judges in scarlet and ermine, 
privy councillors with coats that seem “clotted” 
with gold, the never-failing lords-lieutenant 
and deputy-lieutenants, knights of St. Patrick, 
deans, doctors in scarlet, soldiers in scarlet, a 
lord chancellor all black and gold, Eastern 
dervishes (it may be, from the pillow-case look of 
their caps), a lord mayor of York, a lord provost 
of Edinburgh; in short, all shapes of parti- 
coloured finery. Turning round for a second, 
I see that the black musical army has debouched 
and taken ground, and that the great orchestra 
has spread like a large dark fan from floor to 
ceiling. I can see “ Ulster” in a gorgeous 
tabard, flitting to and fro, marshalling grandees, 
as none so well know how to marshal them, each 
according to his or her degree. That marvellous 
tabard is so stiff and gorgeous, that when it 
is laid by, it surely cannot be hung up or 
folded, or put to sleep on its back like other 
robes, but, I fancy, must stand up straight in a 
wardrobe on its end, like a steel cuirass. 

We seem to riot in mayors. The eye 
can be feasted on mayors; they can become 
as the air we breathe if we so choose it. 
They have flowed in from every town in the 
three kingdoms. And it does strike one, with 
having such a municipal gathering brought to- 
gether, that there is a sort of corporate expres- 
sion, a kind of municipal smirk or perk, a kind 
of smiling burgess air of complacency which 
makes the whole of this world akin. Every one, 
too, seems to be invested with the collar of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Here, also, are many known faces, who wear 
no scarlet nor gold, nor collars. Faces like 
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that of the famous dog and animal painter 
whose four-footed friends look down at him 
from the walls: faces like that of the Sir David 
who invented the most popular toy in the world : 
faces from the Science and Art: from South 
Kensington, which, as we all know, is Science 
and Art : faces from France, from Canada, Rome, 
India, and a hundred other places. 

As we look on the gay and golden spectacle, 
and turn towards that pasha’s dais, and see 
the guests from all climes and countries, 
one idea comes to many minds ; a recollection 
of a good and genial and amiable nobleman 
who, not many months back, was wearing this 
Irish viceregal crown, and would have looked 
forward with delight to this moment. How his 
heart would have been in the festival from the 
beginning to the end! What state, what mag- 
nificence, he would have thrown into it—what 
fétes and banquetings he would have set on 
foot! What music and what dancing, when 
that heavy white bair, familiar to so many, 
would have been seen in the centre! How he 
would have shown off the attractions and done 
the honours of his little court! This is a 
thought that comes to the mind of many. For 
him should this occasion have been ; for his heart 
was bound up in the country he ruled over; and 
we need only recal a golden sunset and a dismal 
embarkation, and a sad, almost despairing face, 
looking from the vessel which carried him away 
a the country he loved, and carried him away 
to die. 

Now, I hear the hum of distant martial music, 
and the yet fainter but more inspiriting sound 
of distant cheering. Then the scarlet and ermine, 
the privy council clotted gold, the May morning 
bonnets, glitter and rustle with excitement. 
The hum and chatter of voices full of expecta- 
tion travels on softly down the glass aisles and 
into the great hall. There has been a grand 
plunging of military troopers outside, a violent 
arrest of fiery horses pulled up suddenly, and 
the prince and a royal duke and the vice-king 
and all their attendants have descended. From 
the outside, the shouting creeps in gradually, 
until at last, it comes to its fullest pitch, when 
the crimson and gold crowd parts a little, we see 
this prince standing modestly under the Egyptian 

esha’s canopy, with thirty thousand eyes upon 
him. At this moment a speck half way up the dark 
orchestra, but which is a very skilful and most 
musical speck, gives a signal with what seems 
a white pin, and the musical army advances 
with the fine Old Hundredth. The grand Old 
Hundredth travels out in rising waves through 
the open end of the hall into the glass cathedral, 
then loses itself up and down in the aisles. For 
two verses the voices do the battle by them- 
selves; but, at the third, the trumpets and the 
grand brass and the rolling of monster drums 
burst out, and every syllable is emphasised with 
a stirring crash. It is like the deluge after a 
drought. 

Then the sun gets up, and the gold and coloured 
figures cross, and crowd, and flit past, as some 
business is being transacted under that Egyp- 





tian pasha’s canopy; for there are addresses to 
be read and spoken, and there is much advancing 
and backing to be done. Now, the party under 
the pasha’s canopy breaks up for a time, and the 
stiff gold and scarlet and privy council strait- 
waistcoats, and the corporate dressing-gowns, 
having formed themselves into a procession, take 
the prince round to look at the place. 

And there is a great deal to see. There 
are many charming pictures, and among the 
choicest those of which the Queen of Spain has 
stripped her palaces, and sent here. Is there 
not a hint of many a Velasquez most exqui- 
site, and of Mr. Stirling, which are worth a 
journey to the Escurial to worship! Here is 
many a rare Reynolds which Mr. Tom Taylor 
might find worth making a note of, and here 
are walls covered with noble cartoons of the 
severe Munich school. These, with the photo- 
graphs and water-colours, and medizval ob- 
jects, are common to many an exhibition held 
before; but there is one feature unique—a 
noble sculpture gallery, artistic, charmingly 
lighted, sufficient to delight Mr. Gibson, and 
drive the Royal Academy to despair. A sculp- 
ture-hall, on which you can look down from 
a balustrade in a room over head, as if into 
a Pompeian court. A sculpture-hall, in which 

ou can look up to an arching glass roof, and, 
half way down again, to the balustrade just men- 
tioned, which is dotted with small statues. A 
sculpture-hall, where I can walk round and 
think myself in a Roman palace, to which 
these fine objects belong, and not in a tempo- 
rary shed where some scattered objects that 
have been lent are shown. For here I see 
that the Roman studios have been emptied of 
their treasures ; that Miss Hosmer has sent her 
Faun, in toned yellow marble: a marvellous—if 
the speech be not impolite—work for a woman. 
With Story’s wonderful Judith, and a Baby 
Girl by Mogni—a pendant for the now famous 
Reading Girl. But it is easy to prophesy that 
this Baby Girl will be photographed, and stere- 
oscoped, and binocularised in a hundred ways, 
and watched over by policemen specially, and 
visited by a steady crowd. This hall and its 
contents—the like of which it is no boast to say 
has not been yet seen in these kingdoms—is the 
feature of this exhibition. 

Then, having seen all that is most curious and 
beautiful—in the fashion in which such things 
must be seen where there is only a quarter of an 
hour to see them—the stiff gold and crimson 
strands, which we call the procession, came back 
to the pasha’s dais. And then, with a crash and 
a smash, and a thundering of monster drums, and 
the rattle and rolling of little drums, and the 
sharp brassy bark of trumpets, the true Eng- 
lish national Old Hundredth, in which musical 
and unmusical—people with ears, and people 
without, even people with voices, and people 
without—can join, then God save the Queen is 
sung. Sung! Rather fired off! Discharged! 
Salvoed ! 

And then the glittering mass begins to dis- 
solve and fade away. The stage, which has been 
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laid out under the pasha’s canopy, gradually 
clears. At the door there is a struggle, and the 
scatter of new gravel, with the frantic leaping 
up behind carriages of many footmen, and the 
closing in of mounted soldiers. And then the 
pageant melts away, and the work of the day is 
done. 

As I walk and wander from the light glass 
arcades to the darker courts, and from the courts 
to the open terraces, and hear the hum of 
Saxons’ voices, and from at least every third 
mouth the sharp “ burr” of some Saxon dialect, 
and when [I meet burly shoulders and massive 
chests which are not cf the country, some out- 
of-place speculations come into my mind, and 
I am tempted to make suppositions. First, I 
speculate—of course shrinking away from the 
dry bones of politics—whether there might not 
have been some mistake in the old and constant 
treatment of a people who seem cheerful and 
grateful for a kind word or a kinder act, and who 
are “ willing” and even clever in their way— 
and think whether the ‘‘ want of progress” and 
want of “capital” and of “ self-reliance,” and 
the want of a hundred other things which puzzle 
and dispirit the political physician, may not in 
some degree be laid to the account of old mis- 
takes, old laws, old errors, old harsh treatment, 
old jealousies and restraints, the folly of which 
is now seen and admitted, but the fruits of which 
remain to this day ? 

Just as the fruits of a bad education linger 
in a grown man, and the marks of early hard- 
ship are stamped upon the face and constitu- 
tion, it will take many years yet, in the life 
of a nation, before old faults are worked out of 
its constitution. And 1 think—still in the 
walks of the Winter Garden—that if my friendly 
Briton tell me that his experience of the lower 
orders of Irish is that “you can’t depend upon 
a word they say,” I cannot but recollect that half 
a century ago they were civilly slaves, without 
rights; and that a century ago they were a pro- 
scribed caste, against whom one-half the laws 
of the land were directed. If we have found 
them indolent, and disinclined to perseverance 
and the making of money, have we not dim re- 
collections of seeing acts of parliament passed 
again and again to cripple their trade? A people 
must grow up, as achild must grow up ; and it is 
hard to expect that a child whose body has suf- 
fered by an unkind or an injudicious nurse, should 
become at once strong under better treatment. 
Then I speculate on the mysterious relation of 
Irishmen to Irish land, through which the “ bit” 
of land is as necessary as the “bit” of bread; 
where a tenant holds his tiny scrap, on which he 
pays his thirty-shilling rent; and during the 
whole year is struggling desperately to work out 
of this great estate a few potatoes, and fewer 
clothes for himself and family, besides the mise- 
rable thirty shillings margin for the landlord. I 
think how some estates have two, four, six, 
eight, thousand tenants of this valuable class— 
and think besides, in answer to a natural ob- 
jection, how this miserable system was created 
for political ends, to multiply voters “to sup- 





port government.” If the Palace and Winter 
Garden were twice as long and twice as broad, 
I should not have half time or space enough for 
the speculations that come crowding on me with 
reference to this perplexing country. 

And having made these speculations, and 
having gone quite round the garden, I begin 
—in addition to my speculations—to make some 
rather wild suppositions. As, suppose that, 
for a mere experiment, there were a greater 
spirit of charity of speech introduced into our 
dealings with this country. Suppose that we 
= 1e people time and seen allowance— 
ooked on with encouragement where there was 
any good attempt made, and with indulgence 
where there was failure. Suppose that some of 
our journals gave over writing “slashing” 
articles, and some men desisted from speeches 
and bitter epigrams on the “ mere Irish,” which, 
being co ied in every cheap print, and brought to 
every cabin door, do incalculable mischief, fatally 
widening the breach, and causing England and 
Englishmen to be sometimes almost hated. Sup- 
pose that there were some little restraint on the 
traditional stock ridicule of Irish matters. Sup- 
pose that the Englishmen who visit the country 
carried themselves with a little less of William 
ee Conqueror and Strongbow air, and suppose 
that—— 

But here are the umbrellas, and the sticks, 
and the gate. 





MINING FOR QUICKSILVER. 





Tue traveller in San Francisco, asking the 
question Englishmen invariably ask, What’s to 
be seen? would be thus answered. The Big 
Trees, Eusamity Valley, Napa, and the Quick- 
silver Mines. 

Having creditably done the three former lions, 
nothing remained for me but to do the mine. 

There are two routes to the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mines, one per stage the whole dis- 
tance, fifty-four miles, the other per steamer to 
the head of the Bay of San Francisco, and 
thence per stage to San José. Past experience 
had taught me, whenever possible, scrupulously 
to avoid stage travelling. Being tossed in a 
blanket, or rolled down a steep hill headed into 
a cask, produces much the same bruised and 
general state of sprain and dislocation as a 
day’s ride in a stage. Choosing the steamer 
lessened the chance of jolting by quite one half, 
at the same time affording a good opportunity 
of seeing the famed Bay of San Francisco. 

On a summer morning in ’sixty-three I em- 
barked from the wooden pier—early as it was, 
alive with the hum, buzz, and bustle of the 
awakening city—and steamed away over the un- 
rippled waters of the bay. The temperature 
was delicious; a few fleecy clouds were swept 
rapidly over the clear blue sky by a light breeze 
blowing softly from the land, laden with the 
perfume of wild flowers and forest trees, A run 
of a few hours brought us to the landing at the 
head of the bay, where a stage soon dumped me 
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over the road, about four miles to the old town 
of San José. Pueblo, San José, stands at the 
entrance of a lovely valley. The town mainly 
consists of a collection of adobe houses, a few 
in the main sireet built of wood, painted white, 
with brilliant green jalousies. The old houses 
are scattered round an open plaza, double rows 
of trees of greenest foliage shade one from the 
burning sun, and everywhere spacious fruit and 
flower gardens testify to the fertility of the soil. 

Having a note from a friend in San Francisco 
to the host of “The Amalden House,” more 
than ordinary civility was accorded me. By 
some superhuman means a buggy could be got 
ready, in about two hours, to take me to the 
mines, during the preparation of which, a visit 
to the Santa Clara Mission was strongly 
advised. Crossing the Alameda, a grove of 
willows and oaks, planted by the padres, leads 
to theold crumbling walls of what was once a 
very spacious mission, now rapidly falling to 
decay. The Mission estate once boasted twenty- 
five thousand head of cattle, and a great many 
square leagues of land, but the padre in whose 
charge it was placed leased the land, and sold 
the stock, applying the proceeds to the sole 
benefit of the church personal. The interior of 
the old church is decorated with rude carvings 
and paintings of the crucifixion, and frescoed 
figures of saints and martyrs, clad in garments 
of dazzling colours, just as they were a century 
ago—one old shaven priest, with a particular] 
dirty cassock, and a face so begrimed with 
accumulated layers of filth as to be mosquito- 
proof, was the only ecclesiastic visible. 

Found the buggy waiting, my coachman, a 
regular Yankee, puffing vigorously at an immense 
cigar, was seated in readiness, Lis legs resting 
on the splashboard. Without removing the cigar 
from his mouth, he drawled out, “Say cap’en, 
guess you'd better hurry up, if you mean 
making the ranch before sundown—bet your 
pants this child ain’t gwine that road in the 
dark, nohow.”  What’sto happen ?” I mildly 
inquired. “Happen, wal, maybe upset, maybe 
chawed up by a grizzley, maybe cleaned slick out 
by the greasers. You'd better believe, a man 
has to keep his eye skinned in the daytime, so 
hurry up, cap.” 

Without further parley I scrambled in, and 
away we went. 

Our road lay over broad plains and through 
occasional belts of timber; deep gravelly 
arroyos, in and out of which we dashed with a 
plunging scramble, marked the course of the 
floods. Everything was steaming hot. The baked 
ground reflected back the scorching sun-rays, 
until the atmosphere quivered as one sees it 
over a lime-kiln; the mustangs in a fog of per- 
spiration ; the Jehu, denuded of coat and vest, 
continually yelled, “A git along,” with a rein in 
each healt steered rather than drove, was red 
hot in body and temper. But this was nothing 
to my state of caloric. Exposed to a tempera- 
ture that, would have made one perspire sitting 
in the shade, to be kept in a state of bodily 


exercise that would have been good training for 
an acrobat, to avoid being shot out of the buggy, 
like a shell from a mortar, would have set an 
Icelander ina glow. The rapidity with which 
we whirled along, and the eccentric performances 
of the vehicle, destroyed, in a great measure, the 
enjoyment of a scene quite new to me. 

As we wound through the splendid valley of 
Santa Clara, here and there a fertile ranch ; on 
either side, the wooded slopes, like lawns of 
nature’s own contriving ; far on my left, the bay, 
glimmering like a line of silver light, the ground 
carpeted with flowers, brilliant escolt%ia and 
blue nemophlia growing conspicuously amidst a 
natural harvest of wild oats and grass ; and on 
all sides from amongst the clumps of buck-eye 
and the oak, cheery whistle and chirp of birds 
rang pleasantly on the ear. 

Reaching the half-way house (as a small 
wooden building is named, midway betwixt San 
José and the mine), we stopped to water the 
mustangs and refresh the inward man, a respite 
most acceptable. 

A tall drink worked wonders on my hitherto 
taciturn coachman, who, as we jogged along the 
remaining half of the journey, related such won- 
derful stories, that it seemed to me we had 
hardly left the half-way house ere we rattled up 
under a grove of trees completely shutting out 
the fading light, and pulled up with a sudden 
jerk that well-nigh shot me over the mustangs. 
“Guess we’ve made it, cap’en ; this here’s the 
manager’s.” 

Giving my letters of introduction to Mr. 
Young, a hospitable invitation to be his guest 
was readily accepted. I cannot help devoting a 
line to the praise of a house most enjoyable in 
its minutest details, with a host and hostess 
that it refreshes one’s heart to remember. 

The lower village of Almaden consists of a 
long row of most tasteful cottages, the resi- 
dences of the workmen employed in smelting 
the ore; each cottage completely buried with 
honeysuckle and creeping roses ; the garden in 
front filled with flowers, and at the back with 
fruit and vegetables. A small stream of water, 
clear and cold, ripples past the frontage, brought 
from a mountain-burn that dashes swiftly be- 
hind, dividing the gardens from the surround- 
ing hills. An avenue of trees leads to the 
spacious brick buildings used for smelting. 

The discovery of these fabulously rich mines 
of quicksilver is briefly told. Long ere gold 
was known in California, the padres and early 
settlers knew of a cave in the fill-side, about a 
mile and a half from the village, deeming it a 
natural fissure or cleft in the rock. Explora- 
tions had been made by the more adventurous 
as to its extent, which was about one hundred 
feet, running into the mountain horizontally, no 
one ever dreaming that it was an artificial exca- 
vation of great antiquity. When the vaqueros 
and old dons of the neighbourhood were ques- 
tioned by a new comer about the cave, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the usual reply, “ Quein 
sabe, sou cosus muy antiquos,” was the sole 
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A gold-seeker, testing some of the rock, sali- 
vated himself, thus discovering it was rich in 
quicksilver. A grant with the land adjoining 
was procured, the original opening widened, but 
in clearing away the rubble and dirt at the end 
af the cave, several skeletons were discovered, 
together with rude mining tools and other 
curious relics, clearly showing that it was an 
old excavation made by the natives for the 
purpose of procuring vermilion, so much used 
by all savages to paint themselves. The posi- 
tion of fhe skeletons in the rubbish covering 
them left no doubt that, having followed the 
vein of cinnabar without exercising due precau- 
tion to prop the loose ground overhead, they 
had been literally buried alive in a grave of 
their own digging. Further research soon re- 
vealed the immense value of the deposit. Many 
years rolled away and very little was done, until 
it passed from the hand of an English company 
into that of an American firm, when ample 
capital was expended in its development. 

The mine is about a mile and a half from the 
smelting-works, on the side of a mountain; an 
admirable road winds by a gentle ascent for the 
waggons drawn by mules to bring down the ore 
to be smelted. On reaching the summit you 
stand on a level plateau, on which the upper 
works are built, but as we are at the entrance 
of the mine, it will be as well to descend into 
its depths, and see for ourselves how the ore is 
deposited, and trace step by step the various 
processes it has to go through ere it is ren- 
dered marketable. 

The main entrance is a tunnel ten feet high, 
and about an equal width, through which runs 
a tramway leading to the shaft. At the end of 
this tunnel a small steam-engine does the work 
of the poor “ tanateros,” or carriers, who, until 
very recently, brought the ore and rubbish 
from the bottom of the mine on their backs—a 
system still adopted in Spain and Peru—each 
man having to bring up a load of two hundred 
pounds, in a bag made of hide, fastened by two 
straps passing round the shoulders, and a 
broader one across the forehead, that mainly 
sustains the load. It was fatal work to the 
poor Mexicans who had to do it, the terrible 
muscular strain soon producing disease and 
death. , 

On reaching the engine, I was undressed and 
rigged as a miner, a costume far more loose and 
easy than becoming. Three dip candles, fastened 
to a button in my jacket by the wicks, and one 
enveloped ina knob of clay, completed my toilet. 
The next process was to be lowered down the 
mine. Squeezing myself into a huge kind of 
bucket, and assuming as near as practicable the 
shape and position of a frog, my candle lighted, 
* Allright!” said somebody, and I found my- 
self rapidly descending a damp, dismal hole, 
dripping with water like a mild shower. Of 
course I shuddered, and had horrible ideas of 








an abyss ending no one knows where; the 
candle hissed, sputtered, and went out; the 
bucket swang as the chain lengthened, and 
lesior unpleasantly against the rocks; when 


a sudden stop, and a lively consciousness of 
being dragged bodily out like a bundle of 
clothes, disclosed the fact of my safe arrival at 
the bottom. 

The swarthy Mexican miner, acting as guide, 
led the way along a narrow gully, and down an 
incline to the mouth of another hole, the descent 
of which had to be effected on a slanting pole, 
with notches cut in it—very like a bear-pole— 
called by the miner an escalera, requiring an 
acrobatic performance that would not have been 
so bad if one had only known where one could 
have landed in case of falling. After this 
scrambling down a flight of steps cut in the 
rock, we reached the lowest excavation, about 
one thousand feet from the surface. 

The cinnabar is found in large pockets, or in 
veins, permeating a kind of trap rock, and as 
the miners dig it out, large pillars or columns 
are left to support the roof, and prevent the 
chance of its falling in. 

A small charcoal fire burned slowly at the base 
of one of these massive columns, and as its 
flickering light fell dimly, illuminating with a 
ruddy glow the bronzed faces and nearly nude 
figures of the miners, the vermilion hue of the 
rugged walls and arched roof sparkling with 
glittering crystals, forcibly reminded one of the 
brigand’s cave, such as Salvator Rosa loved to 
paint. 

All the work is done by contract, each gang 
taking a piece of ground on speculation, being 
paid according to the amount of ore produced; 
the ore averaging about thirty-six per cent for 
quicksilver, although some pieces that I dug 
myself produced seventy-five per cent. Many 
mines in Europe have been profitably worked 
when the cinnabar has yielded only one per 
cent. 

A shrill whistle ringing through the mine, the 
miners from all directions rushed towards the 
pillars. Thinking at least the entire concern was 
tumbling in, I was about to scamper off, when the 
guide, seizing me, dragged me behind a project- 
ing mass of rock, simply saying, “A blast.” Fora 
while there was a death-like silence, not a sound 
save the hiss of the fuse, and the heavy breathing 
of the men; then the cave lighted up with a 
lurid flash, shedding a blinding glare over every 
object like tropic lightning; the dark galleries 
appeared and disappeared in the twinkling of an 
eye, whilst the report, like countless cannor, 
was echoed and re-echoed through the cavernous 
chambers. Showers of fragments came rattling 
down in every direction, hurled up by the force 
of the powder. On the smoke clearing, the 
miners set to work to pick up the scattered 
fragments of cinnabar. If the blast has been 
successful, often many tons of rock are loosened 
and torn out, to be broken into pieces and con- 
veyed to the bucket, and hauled by the engine 
to the surface. The mining operations are con- 
tinued night and day, seventy-four pounds of 
candles being consumed in twenty-four hours. 

Having finished the survey of this singular 
mine, that was perfectly free from foul air or 











fire-damp, I ascended as I came down, and, by 
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vigorous rubbing with soap and water, was 
slowly restored from bright vermilion to my 
normal shade of colour. 

On reaching the surface, the ore is conveyed 
by the tram-cart to the sorting-shed ; here it is 
broken and carefully picked over by skilful 
hands, great care being needed in selection, as 
much valuable ore might be thrown away, or a 
large quantity of useless rock taken to the 
smelting furnaces. The picked ore is placed in 
large bags made of sheepskin, and weighed ; 
the bags are then hauled by the mules to the 
lower works. 

Near this plateau is a primitive kind of vil- 
lage, the abode of the miners, sorters, and ore- 
carriers, who are principally Mexicans ; dirty 
senoritas in ragged finery, dirtier children guilt- 
less of garments, together with dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and idlers playing monte on the door- 
steps, contrasts sadly with the exquisite little 
village at the works. 

Descending from the mine to the hacienda 
by a short track down the hill-side, through 
scenery indescribably picturesque, we reach the 
smelting furnaces; these occupy about four 
acres of land, built of brick, admirably neat and 
well contrived. As quicksilver is found in se- 
veral forms—namely, native quicksilver, in small 
drops, in the pores or on the ledges of other 
rocks, as argental mercury, a native silver 
amalgam, and sulphide of mercury or cinnabar 
—different processes are requisite for its re- 
duction. Here it is found solely in form of 
cinnabar, and for its reduction a kind of rever- 
beratory furnace is used, three feet by five, placed 
at the end of a series of chambers, each chamber 
seven feet long, four wide, and five high. About 
ten of these chambers are arranged in a line, 
built of brick, plastered inside, and secured by 
transverse rods of iron, fitted at the ends with 
screws and nuts to allow for expansion. The 
top is of boiler iron, securely luted. 

The first chamber is the furnace for the fire, 
the second for ore, separated from the first by 
a grated partition, allowing the flame to pass 
through and play over the ore. This ore chamber, 
when filled, contains ten thousand pounds of cin- 
nabar. The remaining chambers are fer condens- 
ing the metal, communicating by square holes 
at the opposite corners—for instance—the right 
upper corner and lower left, and vice versi, so 
that the vapour has to perform a spiral course in 
its transit through the condensers. Leaving the 
chambers, the vapour is conducted through a 
large wooden cistern, into which a shower of 
water continually falls, and thence through a 
long flue and tall chimney carried far away up the 
hill-side. The mercury is collected as condensed, 
in gutters running into a long conduit outside 
the building, from which it drops into an iron 
pot sunk in the ground. As the pot fills, the 
mercury is conveyed to a store tank that holds 
twenty tons. So great is its density, that a 
man sitting on a flat board floats about in the 
tank on a lake of mercury without its flowing 
over the edges of his raft. From this tank the 


containing each seventy pounds (these flasks 
are made in England and sent to New Almaden) ; 
in this state it is shipped for the various mar- 
kets. Although every possible care has been 
taken to prevent the mercurial fumes from 
injuring the smelters, still a great deal of it 
is necessarily inhaled, most injurious to health. 
Clearing out the furnace is the most hurtful 
process, the men employed working short spells, 
and resting a day or two between. A furnace 
charged with ore takes about eight days to sub- 
lime and cool. 

It is difficult to obtain a correct statement of 
the absolute yield of this mine,—proprietors, 
for many reasons, deeming it inexpedient to let 
the world know the extent of their riches. If 
we take the export of quicksilver from San 
Francisco a few years back as averaging 
one million three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds per annum, valued at six hundred and 
eighty-three thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars, all this, together with the large 
amount consumed in California, was the sole pro- 
duce of the New Almaden mines. There are four- 
teen furnaces arranged with passages ten feet 
wide between them, the whole covered with a 
roof sufficiently high to allow a current of air to 
circulate freely. 

Between the furnaces, and on all the open 
spaces, were innumerable bricks, just as we see 
them in a brick-yard to harden before baking. On 
inquiring what these were made for, I discovered 
that all the finer particles and dust cinnabar is 
pounded, mixed with water, and made into 
bricks ; in this form the ore can be built into the 
furnace, securing intervening spaces for the flame 
and heat to act on, thus more perfect sublimation 
is secured, and a great saving of metal effected. 

There are blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops, 
and a saw-mill, adjoining the furnaces. 

Until recently all the ore was brought down 
from the mine packed on the backs of mules, a 
most costly system of transport as compared to 
the one now in use. The vegetation only 
suffers immediately round the chimney, and 
even there not to any alarming degree. The 
flue being of great length, carried at a moderate 
slope up the hill, and terminating in a very tall 
chimney, completely condenses all mercurial 
and arsenical fumes. Before this flue and stack 
were constructed, even the. mules and cattle 
grazing in the pastures died from the poisonous 
effects of the mercurial vapour ; and its deadly 
action on vegetation was like that of the fabled 
ypas-tree. ‘The workmen now, as a rule, enjoy 
very good health, and are admirably cared for; 
the village boasts a capital hotel, and stages 
run daily to San José and San Francisco. 

A spring of native soda-water bubbling up in 
the centre of the village, carefully protected and 
fitted like a drinking fountain, is said to work 
wonders as a curative agent in all maladies 
arising from the effects of mercury. This spring 
is supposed to be under the especial care of a 
“ Saint Somebody,” a lady, whose image, attired 
in very dirty finery, figures in niches cut in 





metal is ladled out, and poured into iron flasks 


the rocks at the mine; no miner ever leaves 
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or enters the mine without prostrating himself 
before this dirty effigy. ; 

This singular metal is of paramount im- 
portance to science : its density and regular rate 
of expansion in accordance with change of 
temperature, gives it preference over all other 
fluids for filling barometer. and thermometric 
tubes; alloyed with tinfoil it forms the reflec- 
tive surface of looking-glasses ; a most power- 
fal solvent of gold and silver, and readily 
diffused by moderate heat, it is useful in the 
arts as an agent in gilding and _ silvering 
other metals, and perfectly invaluable to the 
gold miner, enabling him to collect fine dust 
gold, that, but for this power of amalgamation, 
must inevitably be lost. To the chemist also it 
is all-important in the pneumatic trough; to 
the anatomist to fill and permeate the mmutest 
tissues of the animal frame; to the physician 
as being the basis of most powerful medicines ; 
to the manufacturer, giving hare and rabbit fur 
the property of felting not naturally possessed ; 
to the painter in the valuable pigment known 
as vermilion; to the zoologist as Goadby’s 
solution for preserving soft animal preparations ; 
and lastly to the builder and railway contractor, 
as Kyan’s patent for preventing dry rot in 
timber. The richest quicksilver mines known, 
are those of Almaden in Spain, Idria in Car- 
niola, Guancavilco in Peru, and the mines of 
the Palatinate on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Pliny tells us the Greeks imported cinnabar 
from Almaden in Spain seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, and that Rome in his 
time anually received seven hundred thousand 
pounds from the same mine. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to 
trace the history of quicksilver mining, and 
glance at the different systems adopted in other 
countries to raise and reduce the ores of this in- 
dispensable metal, comparing their returns with 
those of New Almaden. I must content myself 
by saying, I eventually reached San Francisco 
with many pleasant remembrances of my quick- 
silver mining excursion. 





GOING INTO BUSINESS. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART THE THIRD. 

We had stopped payment*—“ suspended” is 
the more refined meal used in these latter times— 
but did not call ourselves bankrupt. No mer- 
chant who respects himself, at the present day 
thinks of taking refuge in the Court of Basing- 
hall-street, if he can possibly avoid doing so. 
What the old Insolvent Court in Portugal-street 
was tothe then Bankruptcy Court, the latter in- 
stitution is to the correct and proper way of 
wiping out the liabilities of a commercial man. 
In former years, the Insolvent Court was the 
refuge of broken-down military officers, ruined 
country gentlemen, clergymen who had written 
their names unadvisedly across stamped paper, 
publicans who had lived too fast, and all the 





* See Going into Business, page 404 of the pre- 
sent volume. 





mass of pecuniary misfortune that surges up 
to sight throughout this land. In those days 
the Bankruptcy Court was reserved for mer- 
chants, bankers, tradesmen, and others, who 
had failed for their thousands, like respectable 
men. But since the Insolvent Court has been done 
away with, the great Bohemia of impecuniosity 
has immigrated eastward to Basinghall-street, 
and respectable men “compound with their credi- 
tors,” or make other arrangements, satisfactory, 
it is to be hoped, to all parties concerned. 

This we intended to do. Our first act was to 
place all our affairs in the hands of an accoun- 
tant, to whom they were, of course, utterly in- 
comprehensible unless he was assisted by one 
of the firm. This task at first fell to my 
lot; but I, too, found myself quite incapable 
of solving many of the difficulties which arose 
in endeavouring to trace out intricate transac- 
tions which had passed through our books. For 
instance: suppose our London firm—Messrs. 
Velardi, Watson, and Co.—had drawn upon the 
Odessa house which went by the name of 
Velardi Brothers, and the latter had accepted 
the bill, but had, on the other hand, drawn upon 
us for money to pay the draft : we having been 
unable to meet the bill they had drawn when it 
fell due. In such a transaction—and the example 
I give is exceedingly simple when compared with 
very many others in which we were concerned— 
who was the debtor and who the creditor? Was 
the money due to our estate by the Odessa 
firm? No, for that house was proved to be 
merely a branch of our own house, and such 
partners in it as had any existence were mere 
men. of straw—clerks who had been put up like 
dolls or dummies on which to hang out a little 
sham respectability. It was, however, cer- 
tain that some person or persons had been the 
victim or victims in the transaction. When 
we had drawn on the Odessa house for a certain 
sum, say one thousand pounds, the bill had been 
sold, say, in Hamburg, and hard coin given for 
it. Those who had purchased it had indorsed 
it, and passed it as cash, or sold it, to others 
who had done the same. In due time—the 
Odessa firm not being able to meet its engage- 
ments, owipg to the head firm in London having 
failed—the bill was returned from one in- 
dorser to another, until at last it was sent to 
us for repayment. We also had stopped pay- 
ment, and were unable to take up the dis- 
honoured draft which we had drawn some three 
months previously. And when these transac- 
tions came to be multiplied by the hundred and 
by the thousand, was it to be wondered at if no 
little difficulty had to be experienced in un- 
ravelling our affairs, and if not a few of our 
creditors were exasperated with us for having 
built up so large a commercial concern, with no 
firmer foundation than three hundred pounds in 
cash, and a mass of paper floating all over the 
mercantile world, for which divers people had 
paid in one way and another no less a sum than 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

This, in round numbers, was the amount of 
our liabilities ; what was the total of our assets? 
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We had put them down as follows: Cash in 
banker’s hands, one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds; good debts, two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds; doubtful ditto, six thousand 
pounds ; bad ditto, one hundred and ten thou- 
sand pounds. At first this statement appeared 
plausible enough, but upon a little investigation 
it was shown to be utterly rotten: so much so 
that our real available assets were reduced to the 
hundred and sixty-five pounds we had had the 
decency to Jeave at our banker’s when we cane 

ayment. If our good and doubtful debts had 
teen such as we described them, we should have 
been able to pay something like eight or ten 
shillings in the pound; but the former con- 
sisted almost entirely of bills which various 
shaky Greek firms had accepted on our account, 
and the latter were composed of money owed us 
by firms which had already failed. 

As a matter of course, a meeting of our 
creditors was called, and—equally as a matter 
of course—anger was displayed on this occasion 
by those who held our dishonoured bills. We 
tried hard to throw the blame of the whole 
affair upon our Odessa house, which, we said, had 
engaged in certain rash speculations without our 
consent, and, by stopping payment during a mer- 
cantile crisis, had obliged us to follow suit. 
Odessa was a convenient place in which to call 
our scapegoat into existence. It is atown very 
far off, and one in which to make inquiries 
would take up more time and cost more mone 
than London business men cared to expend. 
Moreover, we had been wise in our generation, 
and had distributed our favours—that is our 
bills—very impartially over the commercial 
world. ith the exception of the Onyx Bank, 
of which Mr. Velardi was a director, and of the 
Discount Company, at whose board I had a seat, 
no single firm lost more than from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred pounds by our failure. Our 
creditors were many, but none of them were 
very heavy losers ; and, of those that belonged 
to * bewad nearly all could fall back upon some 
foreign indorser of the bills they held. More- 
over, we had been true to our nationality— 
that is, to the nationality of our head partner— 
and had not “let in” any Greek firm, except 
such as, being already on the verge of insol- 
vency, were rather pleased than otherwise at an 
excuse for having a good whitewash, and of 
throwing the blame on us. 

The Onyx Bank and the Discount Company 
had been hit very hard indeed, but we knew 
full well that they would never appear in judg- 
ment against us. Establishments of the kind 
find it much more judicious, and quite as profit- 
able, not to throw good money after bad and 
never publish to the world the losses. they have 

ad in business. Directors, managers, and 
secretaries of public companies, have a very 
firmly established creed about making known all 
their gains, but hiding as much as possible any 
mistakes they may make. In our case, it was, 
so to speak, doubly politic that what they had 
lost through our suspension should not be too 
widely published, inasmuch as in both com- 


panies members of our firm had sat at the board, 
and must have sanctioned, if not advocated, 
loans or discounts which, though they helped 
our house to tide over affairs for a time, in the 
end only entailed much greater losses upon the 
shareholders of both concerns. When we stopped 
payment it was said upon the Stock Exchange 
that the Onyx Bank had lost somewhere about 
thirty thousand pounds by us, and the Discount 
Company a still larger sum. These were of 
course exaggerations, and so soon as they were 
discovered to be so, a reaction took place, and it 
was reported that the losses we had occasioned 
had been a mere nothing. The directors of the 
two establishments knew this to be false, but 
did not contradict it, and the value of shares in 
both concerns—having first fallen much more 
than they ought to have done on account of our 
failure—now rose to a higher price than was at 
all reasonable. But it is almost always thus in 
business London. Whenever it is known at first 
that any joint-stock company has lost money, 
the amount is greatly exaggerated, and the 
shares of the concern fall. ‘Then the untruth 
of the tale becomes known, and a reaction more 
absurd than the previous fall in prices takes 
place. It is wonderful how very like children 
in some respects the keenest and most knowing 
men of business are. 

Our chief object was, of course, to gain 
time. The first anger of creditors always passes 
away, and the more violent the whirlwind 
the sooner it is ended. We had to meet a 
torrent of abuse from some few English cre- 
ditors, but we soon smoothed matters by saying 
that we hoped to make an offer to compound our 
debts by paying so much in the pound, on con- 
dition of our not being gazetted as bankrupts ; 
and that we required a little time in order to 
gather together what money we could, and see 
what there was to divide among those to whom 
we were indebted. In the mean time we proposed 
that a committee of three should be named by 
the general body of our creditors, these three 
gentlemen being themselves creditors, and that 
two months’ time be given us: in order that— 
under the inspection of this committee—fuller 
accounts might be prepared, and a more detailed 
statement of our affairs drawn up. 

To a proposition so fair and aboveboard 
no objection could be made, and at the first 
meeting of our creditors the terms and condi- 
tions we had proposed were agreed to. In the 
mean time we took great care to hint more 
than to promise, that we hoped to pay at least 
ten shillings in the pound. This put our cre- 
ditors in good humour, and those who were 
present at the meeting at once proceeded to 
name three of their number to investigate our 
affairs. Few were willing, and none anxious, 
to*be troubled with the business, and so the 
first three gentlemen whose names were—b 
previous arrangement with ourselves—proposed, 
were at once named members. One of these 
was a man whose name stood very high in the 
commercial world, but who had so very much 





to attend to in his own affairs that we felt sure 
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he would not look much into ours: the rather, 
as he was only a creditor to the tune of some 
five hundred pounds. His name would not only 
serve to make the acts of the committee accepted 
by the general body of creditors, but behind him 
the other members could hide anything which 
they did not wish to be seen. The second 
member of the committee was a director of the 
Onyx Bank. The third was a Greek merchant, 
who, not only because ours was a Greek firm, 
but also because he was a personal friend of Mr. 
Velardi, would be sure to make matters as plea- 
sant as possible. 

We ourselves—that is, my partner and myself 
—did not fare ill in private life while our 
affairs were being investigated. I had been 
able to withdraw my share of the profits every 
half year, until I had got nearer six than five 
thousand. pounds snugly invested in Consols 
and securely settled upon my wife, in the name 
of two trustees. Moreover, I had a house full 
of good furniture tied up in the same way. 
Thus, even if our affairs were thrown into bank- 
ruptey, I should be able to get through my 
troubles without much personal inconvenience. 
My partner, Mr. Velardi, was much better off 
than I. Like me, all he had—house, furniture, 
carriage, and plate, together with from twenty 
thousand to thirty-five thousand pounds—were 
securely settled upon his wife, and so, although 
in the City he had stopped payment, he was able 
to keep up his snug villa at Roehampton, and 
I don’t think that his daily dinner was re- 
duced either in the quantity or quality of viands 
or wine. 

The investigation of our affairs proceeded 
very slowly, and when the committee did 
meet, it was merely to give an official con- 
firmation to such statements as Mr. Velardi had 
prepared for their investigation. In London 
every man of business is always running a 
never-ending race with time, and as often losing 
it. Nine merchants or bankers out of ten have 
so many irons in the fire, live at so great a 
distance from the City, and are so anxious to 
get away early in the afternoon either tothe 
country or the West-end, that they have very 
few hours in which they can work ; for extra 
duties, like that of our committee, they really 
find no time, and are obliged to accept the state- 
ments of others as truths. Our committee of 
creditors met nominally three times a week, at 
half-past one for two o’clock. It invariably 
happened that one or other of the members was 
late, and the other two had to wait for him. 
Thus, anything like the work of investigation 
never began until a quarter or half-past two, and 
what with desultory conversation, and a general 
dislike of the whole business, the clock always 
pointed to three before the members knew 
where they were. At from a quarter to half- 
past three they broke up, being under the 
delusion that they had done a good day’s work 
of at least two hours. Then, as the London 
season came on, our committee became more 
and more irregular. One member would want 


to take his wife to the Horticultural Gardens, 





another wished to go with his daughter to the 
Crystal Palace. Thus the two months’ delay we 
had asked for came to an end, and we were as 
far off from the settlement of our affairs as 
ever. 

This just suited Mr. Velardi and myself. 
We wanted delay, and we obtained it by the 
doings of others as if it were the last thing 
on earth that we desired. At the end of 
the two months, the committee agreed to draw 
up a paper asking the creditors for another 
delay of two months, on account of the in- 
tricacy of our affairs, and because further time 
was required to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
how our firm really stood with respect to certain 
foreign houses. This statement was drafted by 
Mr. Velardi, who acted as secretary to the com- 
mittee, and, coming as it did from the men they 
had themselves named, it was impossible for the 
creditors to refuse the request. The committee 
determined to work harder, and to try and obtain 


some reliable account of our affairs before the’ 


two months were out, but, like most good re- 
solutions, these were made only to be broken. 
Just as they had begun to get something 
like an insight into our affairs—that is, as 
much of an insight as they could ever get of 
dealings which were far too complicated to be 
understood—one of their number, the director 
of the Onyx Bank, was taken ill, and another 
creditor had to take his place on the committee, 
so the whole of the work had to be done over 


ain. 

As good luck would have it, at about this 
time a foreign house whose acceptances we 
happened to hold for the amount of about five 
hundred pounds, took up the bill when due, 
and this—although it was a mere drop in 
the ocean towards paying our creditors—we 
made the most of to the committee, show- 
ing how, if time were only given us, we should 
be able to recover more money for our estate, 
and asking for a further delay. This was 
granted. Of the many Greek and other foreign 
firms on whom we had bills, nearly all had 
failed or suspended payment, so that of the 
great mass of bills we held, nearly the whole 
were useless. On this fact Mr. Velardi en- 
larged very much, and prepared for the com- 
mittee a statement by which he showed that 
our failure was brought about chiefly, if not 
entirely, by the failure of other firms, and not 
by any rash, or over-speculation of our own. 
The figures were cleverly put together, and, 
though the committee could not believe the 
whole statement, they were more than half 
inclined to believe half of it. If any good could 
be done to such a desperate case of reckless 
insolvency as ours, Mr, Velardi certainly did 
that good; for, partly by management among 
his Greek commercial friends, partly on account 
of good turns he had done his fellow-country- 
men when himself in prosperity, he managed 
to get a number of. the foreign accommodation 
bills withdrawn, and so reduced the claims 
against us considerably. No doubt this was 


effected chiefly through many of our creditors | 
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knowing that we should never pay more than 


a shilling inthe pound. The committee praised 
both Mr. Velardi and myself for the very effi- 
cient aid we had afforded them in the investi- 
gation of our affairs, and, at my partner’s request 
—which came before the creditors as the request 
of the committee—he obtained three more 
months’ delay, and also in the mean time we 
the partners in the concern were to have leave 
to recommence business in our own names: 
only our accounts in what may be termed the 
new firm were to be kept perfectly distinct 
from those of our former trading. This was 
what Mr. Velardi had been driving at all along. 
Within a week we were in full work again. 

We did not even change our offices; but com- 
menced business once more, though on a very 
much smaller scale, as if nothing more than a 
temporary holiday had occurred to interrupt our 
trading. Mr. Velardi’s Greek friends all rallied 
round him, and among many English and other 
merchants who were not creditors, it was sup- 
posed that, as we had recommenced business, 
we must have paid off the old scores. The 
secret of my partner’s plans was, in fact, to 
work off our former debts by the profits of our 
new business, or rather to make the latter a sort 
of guarantee that we would pay the former. 
So, shortly after we were started again, he 
made, through the committee, a proposition to 
the creditors. To pay them five shillings in the 
pound ; one shilling in cash; one in six months ; 
one in twelve months; and the remainder in a 
year and a half. 

This proposition was at first scouted by 
all, save and except our Greek friends, who 
stood by their fellow-countryman upon all 
occasions; but were wise enough not to ap- 
pear as too urgent advocates of our cause. 
In public these gentlemen denounced our pro- 
posed settlement as vehemently as any of the 
rest, but in private they assured us that when 
the proper time came they would be the first 
to sign. Some of our creditors talked largely of 
taking us into the Bankruptcy Court, and even 
of attacking us by criminal information before a 
magistrate. What all this meant we knew very 
well, and were fully aware that the fiercer the 
storm now, the sooner it would calm down. 
Through our accountant and solicitor we de- 
monstrated clearly—to our own satisfaction 
—that by taking us into the Bankruptcy Court, 
the assets we now had at our disposal would be 
swallowed up, and instead of five shillings in the 
pound our creditors would not get five pence, 
while, if any extra expenses were incurred they 
would fall upon such of our creditors as had 
forced us to become bankrupts. We likewise 
managed, through our friends, to spread the 
report that the composition we offered came 
really, though not nominally, from wealthy 
supporters, who were willing to go so far, but 
no further, to help us; and that if our affairs 
Should be more thoroughly investigated it 
would be found that we could not offer even 
two shillings in the pound. 

As time wore on, our creditors began to get 





more careless. Many of them regarded the 
money we owed them as lost for ever, and became 
quite indifferent. Others said they would be glad 
to sell the claims they had upon us Jor half-a- 
crown in the pound, down. Of these we managed 
through friends to buy up several for small 
sums, and thus put many of our most bitter 
ap out of our list. 

n the mean time our firm continued to work 
on, and as the commercial world was now fast 
recovering from the effects of a late crisis, we 
were able to obtain a certain amount of credit, 
and made money, although not so much or so 
fast as formerly. We did not seek to re-establish 
any of our foreign firms. That at Alexandria, 
indeed, had never stopped payment, as, in con- 
sequence of Mr. White being a partner in it, 
the branch house there had never gone largely 
into the bill-accepting business, Of the money 
Mr. Velardi had made by our former dealings, 
he withdrew a thousand pounds from what had 
been settled upon his wife, and, placing it ina 
bank on current account, gave out that the sum 
had been advanced by a wealthy Greek firm 
abroad, in order that he might start fresh. More- 
over, we now worked more legitimately than be- 
fore, or at any rate not so wildly. What we 
professed to do almost exclusively, was to 
ship Manchester goods abroad upon commis- 
sion, and to receive produce from the Levant 
upon the same terms. This kind of business 
involved no drawing or accepting of bills, 
except such as were against goods sent from 
or brought to England in the legitimate way 
of trade. We were careful to keep a balance 
of never less than a thousand pounds at our 
banker’s, and always provided for our bills two or 
three days before they became due. In the City 
it was reported that we were not working solely 
upon our own account, but that some wealthy 
foreign firms were behind us, and would help us 
in case of necessity. This tale, though utterly 
groundless, we neither denied nor affirmed, and 
as it very soon came to be universally believed, 
our credit increased in proportion. 

“To him that hath shall be given, but to him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” is a text of which the full 
Sage meaning and bearing upon every-day 
ife, is only understood in the commercial world. 
So long as our creditors believed us to have 
nothing, and to be struggling into a business 
which would afford us a bare subsistence, they 
bullied and badgered us beyond belief. We 
were “‘ mere Greek adventurers ;” “‘ swindlers ;” 
“scoundrels; men who had “ over-traded ;” 
who had “ obtained money on false pretences ;” 
who had “commenced without any capital.” 
But no sooner did we get our heads a little 
above water, than some of those who had been 
our bitterest enemies and most vehement de- 
nouncers, began by degrees to cultivate a sort 
of business-like friendship for us. Little by 
little, some even of our gruffest English cre- 
ditors began to speak to us when we met in the 
City, and some of those who had formerly abused 
us in no measured terms, were heard to say that 
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they believed us to be more sinned against than 
sinning. 

Some of those who thus reversed their juds- 
ment agdinst us, were our creditors to a large, 
others only to asmall,amount. It was with the 
latter that we first attempted to carry our point 
of getting the paper signed, which would re- 
lease us from the debts and liabilities of our 
former trading. The difficulty was to get any 
one who would sign first, for in business matters 
the true City man always follows with the 
crowd. He will always object to be the first to 
take any decided step, but, the moment others 
take it he will rush to copy the example. 
Some of our Greek friends—apparently unknown 
to us, but in reality at our suggestion—called a 
private meeting of our creditors, and put for- 
ward that it was a pity a firm like ours, now 
struggling ‘into new existence, should be ham- 
pered by former liabilities, and offered there 
and then to pay down three shillings in the 
pound, provided not less than three-fourths of 
our creditors signed. To this proposition the 
meeting gave no decided answer, but required 
a fortnight for consideration. The gentlemen 
who had called our creditors together, gave 
them to understand that the needful money 
had been chiefly subscribed by personal friends 
of ours, and that although for all future trans- 
actions we had more than one wealthy firm to 
back us, no further help than what was now 
offered would be forthcoming, and that if the 
offer were not closed with at once, even this 
would be withdrawn. 

That the statement was altogether untrue I 
need hardly say. The three shillings in the 
pound which was offered for our debts came 
from ourselves. We had gained by our latter 
trading some little money, which, together with 
a little more withdrawn from what we had put 
by before stopping payment, made up the sum. 

That the result of the required consideration 
would be favourable, we had not the slightest 
doubt. When a debt is of long standing, the 
creditors in nine cases out of ten will take 
almost anything down to be rid of the matter. 
This is the reason why, in a case like ours, it is 
of immense importance to gain time, and to tire 
out the creditors’ patience. 

At the second meeting of creditors, our pro- 
position was formally accepted, two of our 
Greek friends present giving an undertaking 
that the money should be forthcoming within 
thirty days, pa thus we were once more free 
men, and perhaps more honoured and respected 
than if we had never suspended our payments. 
Our creditors appeared delighted with their 
share in the transaction, and seemed to look 


upon the small dividend they got, after wait- 
ing nearly a year for it, as so much treasure- 
trove. Not being accustomed to bankruptcy 
nor compounding with creditors, I felt as if 
a load had been removed from my back, or a 
chain from my leg. But not so my partner. 
Mr. Velardi seemed to think we had paid 
too much for our release, and grumbled accord- 
ingly. “If we had only worked on a little 
longer, and had tired them out a little more,” 
he kept repeating, “they would have taken 
y rte arg have given a receipt in full of 
all demands, have been much more thankful 
than they are, and have thought all the better 
of us.” 

The firm of Velardi, Watson, and Co. now 
flourishes, and does a larger business than ever. 
We have correspondents in all parts of Europe 
as well as in the chief towns of the Levant. 
In London, at Amsterdam, Hamburg, Mar- 
seilles, Constantinople, Salonica, Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and Beyrout, bills drawn upon us, or 
bearing our indorsement, are easily negotiable, 
and are always met at maturity. Our credit is 
good everywhere. It would be difficult to 
say what kind of business we do zof do, although 
we confine ourselves chiefly to that which goes 
by the name of the Levant Trade. I have a 
handsome well-furnished country-house, stand- 
ing in five acres of my own ground, on the 
London and Brighton line. I allow my eldest 
son, who is a cornet in a crack hussar regiment, 
six hundred a year besides his pay; and my 
daughter, whois to be married next month, will 
have five thousand pounds on her wedding-day. 
My partner has larger ideas as well as more 
money than I, and owns one of the handsomest 
mansions in Westbourne-terrace. In every sense 
of the word we are most respectable men, and 
we shall continue to be most respectable men, 
unless another commercial crisis takes place, 
when we shall find it rather difficult not to 
stop payment; for, at a rough calculation, I 
take our liabilities to be about one thousand 
times greater than our assets could ever be- 
come. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 









CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS 4 NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
URIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
















IGESTION is a weakness or want of power 
the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
what we eat and drink into healthy 
iter, for the proper nourishment of the 
le system. It is caused by everything 
ich weakens the system in general, or the 
h in particular. From it proceed 
ly all the diseases to which we are 
lable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 
niserable effects are a want of, or an in- 
onlinate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
tat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
tation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
quently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
tholy,-and dejected, under great appre- 
hension of some imaginary danger, will start 
ai any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
me so agitated that they require some 











time to calm and collect themselves : yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all oceasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual. assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleazing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re 
eommended by the most eminent practi: 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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great, indeedl drily, objectidy to its vse has! j 
been the larté quantity of water which it* 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be takem-with. it into the 


stomach. It requires a quarter ofa pint of 
boiling water to dissuive the séluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces. may be taken 
with advantage, it must ab’ once be seen 
how impossible it is te take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it hes not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a grea nieaslré vo counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into ita small quantity of niedicine, must be 
injurious ; and that the médicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this hasbeen thecase with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities,and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most ceér- 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
diseovered, and knownonly to the proprietor, 
aid which he firmly beli¢ves to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ataple proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
aretaken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion aid pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience, A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or iight could not possibly reeeive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a longaequaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
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of Norion’s Camomile Pilla, it is ouly doing 





themjusticeito say, that they ate really th, 
most valuable of all Tonic Mepictnes. 
the word tonic is meant a medicine whic) 
gives strength to the stomach suflicient 4 
di: in ‘quantities all wholesom 
pi Wih tiareases the power of evey 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, i: 
other words, invigorates the nexyous ani 
muscularsystéms. The solidity orfirmnes 
of the whole tissue of the body which» 
nag follows the use of Norton’ sCamomil: 
ills, their certain and-speedy effects in r. 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time g 
intemperance, and their.lasting salutary, in. 
fluence on the whole franfe, is most con 
vincing, that inthe smallest compass is con- 
tained the.largest quantity of the tonic prin. 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffases 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to. fortify th 
constitution against contagion ; as such,their 
general use is strongly recommended asa 
preventative during the prevalence of malig. 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, ani 
to persons attending sick rooms they ate in- 
valuable, as in no one instance have they eve 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are patii- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that-some advice should be given re 
specting diet, though after all that. has been 
written upon thesubject,afterthe publication 
of volume upon velume, after the county 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac 
tical essays on diet,as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say mor, 
did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who stady 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinions of wiiters on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. 
There can be no doubt that the palate isde 
signed to inform us what is r for t 
stomach, and of course that must best m- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid ; we want no‘other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those. articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were bf 
nature intended for our food and sustenanc®, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 
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production : ifthey-aré puré and. unadul-| 


terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use ; they will only injure by abuse. 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderatien, but nevet 
in excess ; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion -is-performed-in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in orderthat the stomach may be able to-do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate ‘the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together; before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty’ of time to their meals and never eat 
inhaste, If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are Various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
@nvenience, and. which would be pleasant 
toyourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
‘stomach, that it does not. possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
ableto the tasté, and wnablé to name erie in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
orsits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system thana large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so: deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety beat anytime, or ever 
80 often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
munediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s 








Camomile Pills; which will so promptly as- 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
“upon it that all will soon be right again, 
Itis most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetimeiconsumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is.these small quantities 
of noxious matter, whieh are intreduced inte 
eur food, either by accident or-wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should, be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these smal] quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CA MO- 
MILE PILLS. And lei it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the’ less it 
will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to giveenergy 
andforce to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, thesource from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 


| excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 


occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pitts should beimmediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement.’ Indeed, it ‘is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this mediine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualitiesareneitherim paired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, 13}d.and3s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pitts equal 
to fourteen ounces of CamomILE Flowers. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular te ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and 


do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRAGT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify- 
ing and Preserving the Sxry, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smootk, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 

Perfumers. 


‘ 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO'S COUT AND RREUMATIC PLLL8 


are a certain and safe remedy. ‘They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to 
these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d., or 2s. 9d. per box. 








INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS, 
SiIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSELD 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as° well as recent 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently_by the first); and Asthmatic 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. 

















Gy Appointment to the Royal Family. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 


BEG RESPRCTFULLY TO SOLICIT AN INSPECTION OF THEIR NEW PARASOLS, THE 


“FLORENTINE ” AND “ZEPHYR,” 


Also of their extensive assortment of SUN SHADES and PARASOLS, comprising Poult de Soi 
; = ~ . € Soie, 
Brocaded and Embroidered Silks, French, Maltese, and Brussels Lace, of the ees “aa most p Rom 
designs. 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Umbrellas (for which W. & J. S. have been awarded FOUR 
PRIZE MEDALS) on Fox's Parenr Paracon Frames, in every variety of style and price, 
from 10s. 6d. each. 


PATENT ‘HELIO-SCENE ” SUNBLIND. 


tu l Mu EE Besides the light and pretty appearance of 
nT PIISD this Sunblind, it is far more effectual in keeping 
i) (lla IIIIS a room cool in Summer than any other, for the 
Perea mred flu) very obvious reason that it presents no obstruc- 
mi iiill'|| tion to the free entrance of arr from top to 
\ bottom of the window, and also because the 
hoods overlap each other in such a way that a 
DOUBLE layer of cloth is interposed between the 
sun and the window-glass ; besides these advan- 
tages it possesses another of almost equal im- 
portance, that is, it does not obstruct the view, 
the open spaces between the hoods being nearly 
a foot wide each. It admits of being drawn up 
or let down without opening the window, and is 
so light that a child may draw it up. In its 
present improved form, it is impossible for it to 
get out of order, and it is especially valuable for 
a windy situation, because of the peculiarly firm 
way in which it can be fixed. Price List and 
Illustrated Circular per post. 
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apc pM R. LOWTHER AND CO., 


(Sketch of Helio-Scene jitted up for Rt. Hon. the ae ° 
Lord Chancellor, Upper Hyde Park Gardens.) | Manufacturers of all Descriptions of Sunblinds. 


Orricrs—31, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
{ONE DOOR FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS.) 
N.B.—ORDINARY VENETIANS MADE OR REPAIRED, AND ALL DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF SUNBLINDS TO ORDER. 














